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Edtter to Keader:- 


“COMPLETING THE COMMUNICATIONS 
Circe’ was the subject of one of the 
most interesting sessions at the recent Palm 
Springs conference (see page 304) put on 
by the Merchants and Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The session leaders were Robert 
K. Greenleaf of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Dr. S. I. Hayakawa 
of San Francisco State College. The import- 
ance of listening was stressed; communi- 
cation has to go both ways in order to 
“complete the circle’’. So often, we talk 
so much that we don’t give the other fellow 
a chance to complete the circle. 

One of the participants in the con- 
ference, W. K. Brown, Plant Manager of 
Continental Can Company in San Pedro, 
gave this dramatic illustration of how to 
complete the communications circle by 
listening attentively. Here, in Mr. Brown's 
own words, is what took place between 
himself and a workman by the name of 
Paul. Paul was known as a reliable worker 
who, partly because of language difficulties, 
was very slow to understand and poor in 
expression. 

He was in a department where some- 
thing called a ‘‘wiper’’ was used on a 
machine. These wipers had to be replaced 
every half-hour or so because the heat 
generated by the machine set the wiper 
aflame. One day Paul came to Mr. Brown 
and said, ‘‘Mr. Brown, I know why the 
wipers burn up’’. ‘“Why?’’ responded Mr. 
Brown. (I said to myself: ““The dope; 
don’t we all known why they burn up? 
They get hot.’’) ‘Because they get too 
hot’’, said Paul. “‘Yes, Paul, I know that. 
What about it?’’ (This seemed like a good 
time to tell Paul I was busy and move on 
to something more important, but I decided 
to wait.) 

‘They should be cooled’’, said Paul, 


in a manner so naive that I was tempted 


again to walk out on him. Instead, think- 
ing to humor him I said, ‘‘But how?”’ 

Paul's next response was equally naive 
and indeed simple-minded. He said, ‘‘Blow 
on them’’. At first, I was puzzled as to who 
was going to singe his nose by trying to 
blow on the wipers. Instead, I went to the 
Maintenance Foreman and told him to rig 
up a pipe with an air blast. After a little 
experimenting this was found to be entirely 
workable. As a result, all wipers are now 
kept cool with an air blast. The result is 
a saving of more than $300 a day. 

Dr. Hayakawa was delighted by this 
striking illustration from the conference 
group of the importance of good listening 
as a means of closing the communications 
circle. 





In the Winthrop Hotel in Tacoma, there 
was an announcement on the bulletin board in 
the lobby telling about some of the members of the 
organization. Each item included a well-posed 
photograph and the captions were ‘Head 
Waiter,’ ‘‘Head Bellman’’, ‘‘ Laundry Super- 
visor’, ‘Front Desk Manager’’. There was a 
general heading, ‘‘Highlighting Our Staff’. 
All pictures were taken by the Night Clerk. 





One OF THE Best Ways TO MAKE AN 
AssoctaTION Reaury Errsctive and helpful 
to its members and/or its community is to 
publish and distribute the best talks made 
at the meetings, or at least generous ex- 
cerpts from them. In our work, we receive 
many notices from Associations, telling 
who is to speak at the next meeting and 
sometimes what the speaker is going to 
talk about. But we seldom get full reports 
afterwards of what the speaker said, which 
sounded so exciting in prospect. I imagine 
many Association members themselves 
feel the same way about it; for some reason 
they were unable to attend the meeting 
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and would like to have a transcript of the 
talk they missed. Many who heard the 
talk would probably like to have a copy 
of it for review, too. 

All of this is by way of complimenting 
House Magazine Institute, an association 
of industrial editors in the vicinity of New 
York City, on their monthly newsletter 
The H.M.I. In the issue reporting on the 
organization's annual dinner meeting in 
June there is a complete account of the 
talk at that meeting by David A. Emery 
on ‘Communications: Key to Effective 
Management’’. I wish I might quote the 
whole talk here. 

Another valuable feature of the HMI 
bulletin is the whole page of help wanted 
and situations wanted ads. It is interesting 
that the help wanted ads far outnumber 
the others: 27 to 6. It is also notable that 
several of the help wanted ads specify 33 
as the top age limit, while others give 
age 35 as their cut-off point. How does a 
company arrive at a decision not to hire 
anyone for a certain job beyond the age 
of 33? It beats me. Anyhow, if you're a 
writer, an artist, a layout man or woman, 
an editor, and are looking for a job, 
Andrew Cerruti, Underwood Corporation, 
1 Park Ave., New York 16, is in charge of 
HMI’s placement service and might send 
you a copy of the bulletin. 





The Tacoma, Washington, United Red 
Feather Community Chest has an interesting 
name which ‘accentuates the positive’’—‘‘Uni- 


ted Good Neighbors’’. 





Ir 1s Posrrtvety Patuetic to see the 
number of people who want to be execu- 
tives. Most recently a young woman who is 
the secretary to another woman who is in 
turn the secretary to the president of a 
large corporation, remarked that she hoped 
her boss would before long find an ‘‘execu- 
tive type position’’ for her. A good many 
kids coming out of college are looking for 
“executive positions’’. The best definition 


of executive I know is “‘to do something’’. 
Why not go ahead and do it and forget 
about whether you are an executive or just 
a fellow doing a job the best he knows how. 





“You Earn More THAN rou THINK” 
was the title of an article in the November 
6th issue of This Week magazine. The maga- 
zine, which appears weekly as a supplement 
to various metropolitan newspapers, boasts 
one of the country’s biggest circulations. 
The article told of the fringe benefits that 
every employee receives, commenting on 
their great value. It is an interesting story 
which many companies would do well to 
reprint. Some of the section headings are: 
Fun, Budget-Stretchers, Security, Self-De- 
velopment. 

The article concludes with this state- 
ment: ‘‘Why, then, do so many employers 
do what they're doing? Ask a company 
president and he'll start talking about 
better attendance, better safety records, 
production increases. 

‘“He’s ashamed of sounding like a 
softie but this is what he’s trying to say: 
plow profits back into fun, comfort, secur- 
ity and hope for the workers and they can’t 
help working better. Ir’s the secret of the 
upward American spiral.”’ 

Newspaper advertisements of two employ- 
ment offices were amusing. One had a picture 
of a pair of shoes with the caption ‘‘We don't 
make shoes, we fill them’. Another one had a 
picture of hands painted green, with the caption 
‘“No one wants green hands’. 

“Tue onty Goop Injin 1s a Deap 
Inyin"’ used to be the frontiersman's slogan. 
This merely represented his desire to stop 
thinking about a disagreeable subject, for- 
getful of the fact that he was, in effect, 
stealing the Indian’s land. Some people 
seem to feel the same way about unions, 
and this is both unfortunate and useless. 

It is refreshing to note the recent action 
of the Teamster’s Union—AFL who have 
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taken control of Local 596, Garage, Parking 
and Service Station Attendants. The officers 
of this Local have been in and out of court 
many times on cases involving beatings 
and other violence. It is heartening to see 
the International office take such strong and 
positive action to curb unsocial activities. 
Another interesting story of union 
statesmanship appeared in the papers re- 
cently. The story tells how the CIO United 
Rubber Workers in the United States Rubber 
Company plant in Detroit had proposed 
applying a portion of a recent hourly pay 
raise to a fund for the purpose of preventing 
wildcat strikes. The idea is to employ nine 
full-time union representatives whose job 
would be to police the contract and try to 
settle discrepancies before umrest occurs to 
the point where the wildcat strike ensues. 





Discovered: another group which meets each 
week to discuss common problems. This was the 
Retail Personnel Group of the San Francisco 
Area, who usually meet at lunch-time. 





Isn't Ir AmMazinc How Many Busy 
Men find the time and energy to work 
without pay in the public interest! The 
least we can give them is our recognition 
and thanks, which they so richly deserve. 

The immediate inspiration for this 
panegyric is a 12-page paper called Better 
Schools, published by the National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools. This is a 
clip sheet designed to promote the working 
interest of all citizens in providing better 
schools for our children. Articles and other 
features may be reprinted without special 
permission by employee magazine editors. 
Copies may be obtained, if you're not 
already on the mailing list, by writing the 
' Commission at 2 West 45th St., New York 
36. A ‘want ad’’ appears on the first page 
of the issue before us. It reads: “‘Help 
Wanted; Men and women wanted. Hard 
work. No money. Job involves studying 
their local schools in citizens committees. 
Interested? Send for the working guide, 


‘How Can Citizens Help Their Schools?’ 
available free in single copies. Better 
Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y.” 





THe AMERICAN MANAGEMENT Asso- 
CIATION has moved its administrative head- 
quarters from its old location on 42nd street 
to the Sheraton Astor Hotel on Times 
Square. Anything that AMA does is of 
interest. The extraordinary growth of the 
Association and of the many valuable 
services which it renders have been great 
contributions to better management every- 
where. 

“Supervisory Management’ is the 
name of a new monthly magazine being 
published by the Association. It contains 
a wealth of material of value to the indus- 
trial supervisor and foreman. 





Du Pont or Canapa have one of the 
more interesting employee publications. 
They call it Courier and it appears monthly 
in 8 pages with a good many illustrations. 
One of the striking features I found is a 
corner of one of the pages headed ‘“‘The 
President's Box,’’ signed with the initials 
HHL, for Mr. Herbert H. Lank, president. 
In the October issue, he talks about commu- 
nication and to illustrate the difficulties he 
refers to a game we have all played, in 
which one person whispers a sentence to 
his neighbor who in turn passes it on. The 
first person compares what he said with 
what he gets at the end of the line. In the 
illustration Mr. Lank uses the sentence 
“It is blue, the sky’’. When it got back to 
him it became, “‘It is true, no lie’’. I am 
afraid that much of our communication 
gets much more twisted than this and we 
would all be justified in making more effort 
to make our communications clear and 





Toward Better Self-Understanding 


By Grzorce C. Houston 


Manager, Manufacturing Training Service Section 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


|: gee executives, even the strongest 
and most successful, need further de- 
velopment in self-understanding and fur- 
ther growth in understanding of others. 

Management recognizes more clearly 
than ever before the importance of de- 
veloping its people, within every function 
of the business, toward more effective use 
of their talents. It is preparing them for 
opportunities and endeavoring to find, in 
the individual case, the place where each 
can make his maximum contribution and 
gain the greatest satisfaction in relation to 
his present and potential ability. 

Behind this recognition lies the reali- 
zation that the future growth and success 
of the business depends on the character 
and ability of its people. This is not merely 
a problem of selection. The human resources 
of the business require cultivation and op- 
portunity for growth. Consequently, there 
must be an organized, continuing, and de- 
termined effort to develop a more effective 
organization. 

The General Electric Company recently 
conducted a series of management con- 
ferences devoted to ‘“The Development of 
Men’’, focusing attention on this important 
management responsibility. Out of these 
discussions came many areas of agreement. 
Not the least of these was the recognition 
that this process of developing men is 
largely accomplished through self-develop- 
ment, and that it is the manager's responsi- 
bility to provide within his organization 
an atmosphere or climate within which 
such self-development can take place. 

To accomplish this it is essential that 
management: 





Starting with the premise that self- 
knowledge is essential to the full under- 
standing of others, the author dis- 
cusses barriers many of us have to hurdle 
on our way to self-acceptance and self- 
realization. For self-improvement, for 
skill in counseling, for helping mana- 
gers make themselves more valuable to 
the company, you'll find much to think 
about in this meaty article. 





1) Be genuinely interested in the de- 
velopment of men. 

2) Be aware of the abilities and talents 
of those within its organization. 

3) Be able to select those who show 
promise for further growth and develop- 
ment. 

4) Provide for them opportunities for 
experience and training which will con- 
tribute to their self-development. 

5) Provide guidance and counsel which 
will help the individual to make the most of 
these experience opportunities and to arrive 
at a better understanding of himself and his 
abilities. 

It is evident that the manager who can 
carry out such a program effectively must be 
an individual who has not only attained a 
reasonable degree of self-understanding, but 
who is interested in others and has de- 
veloped his ability to understand them. 
It is of fundamental importance to recog- 
nize that understanding of others cannot be 
fully achieved without first attaining self- 
understanding. 
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The Overstreets in their recent book, 
‘The Mind Alive’’, point out the impor- 
tance of ‘‘self-acceptance’’ as an element of 
understanding oneself. ‘“The sound person 
is not constantly quarreling with himself 
or others about what kind of a person he is. 
He spends a minimum of time and energy 
on self-pity, self excuse, self deprecation, self 
defense, belligerent self-proving, or hostile 
self aggrandizement. He has achieved, in 
short, self acceptance. Without being com- 
placent, he is on good enough terms with 
himself that he can emotionally afford to 
recognize both his strengths and his limi- 
tations and set about making a life out of 
what he has to work with’’. 


Rewarps or ‘‘Sevtr-AccEPTANCE’ 


The person who has achieved such 
““self-acceptance’” can begin to enjoy the 
experience of being himself rather than 
suffering the frustration of trying to be 


what he is not, or can never be. He can 
begin to integrate himself with the world 
around him because he is not preoccupied 
with problems of “‘self’’. He can direct his 
attention and interests outward toward 
greater interest in and understanding of 
others, and toward building relationships 
with others which will not only provide 
real satisfaction, but will progressively con- 
tribute to his own growth and accom- 
plishment. 

As the Overstreets point out, “‘It is in 
the capacity to care—to care intensely about 
something beyond the limited self—that we 
seem to find our best clue to what mature 
individuality is. For it is through our 
caring that self-knowledge and _ self-ac- 
ceptance are brought into creative col- 
laboration with the form of love we call 
devotion—self-giving’’. Applying this 
thought to the field of industrial manage- 
ment, they state, ‘Where industrial man- 
agement becomes a true vocation, the fact 
shows itself in an altered way of thinking 
about the individual worker. He is not to 


be treated as a peg to be forced into a cer- 
tain hole and thrown away if he does not 
fit. Instead there is an effort to see in him 
what is ‘native to the grain’. The manager 
who essays this kind of seeing not only 
gets better work done, but himself becomes 
more distinctively an individual, happier 
and healthier in his relationship to his 
work’. 

If we recognize the importance of de- 
veloping an interest in an understanding of 
others, and agree that to understand others 
we must first understand ourselves, let us 
consider such questions as: Why are we 
what we are? What are the roadblocks to 
self-understanding? And how do we attain 
it? This is, of course, a large order—we 
cannot say with confidence that we have 
all the answers nor can we hope to cover 
all of the problems in a few brief para- 
graphs. We can, however, point out a few 
of the considerations which may stimulate 
constructive thinking. 


ProsBLeMs OF SE LF-UNDERSTANDING 


As no two personalities are alike, so no 
two people have exactly the same problem 
in arriving at self-understanding. In our 
effort toward it we must first recognize 
that we are what we are because of many 
influences that have had a bearing on our 
development—evern though many of these 
have been obscure, unplanned and remote. 
We refer to such things as the environment 
into which we were born, the character and 
personality of our parents, the nature of our 
family life during the formative years, the 
influence of events and associations which 
have conditioned our attitudes toward life, 
toward others and toward ourselves. 

Many of these influences have had a 
much more profound effect on our develop- 
ment than we realize. Some may have been 
constructive influences which have helped 
us to become emotionally sound. Others 
may have been destructive and have hin- 
dered our development, creating road- 
blocks of which we may not even be aware. 
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Perhaps our parents have treated us as 
individuals and encouraged us to learn to 
use our abilities and to be ourselves. Per- 
haps they have endeavored to force us into 
a pattern of their own choosing which we 
had neither the desire or ability to attain. 
Have we been handicapped or helped by 
being born into a family of wealth or of 
modest means, a family where one or both 
of our parents has been a person of great 
distinction or achievement? Or did our 
parents lead hum-drum lives with neither 
vision or foresight? Have we been helped 
or hurt by incidents within the family 
circle—estrangement or separation of par- 
ents, divorce, death of a loved one? Have 
we been helped or hurt by associations and 
incidents outside the family circle—school- 
mates, the gang at the corner, teachers, 
ministers, and the host of others who have 
touched our lives? 


EXAMINE CHILDHOOD INFLUENCES 


All of these have had an influence, 
either constructive or destructive, either 
consciously or unconsciously, on our 
growth and development, helping or hinder- 
ing us in our efforts to become a mature 
individual. In them we will find many of 
the answers behind our habits of thinking, 
our actions and our whole outlook on life. 

It is, therefore, important that we be- 
gin to think about these early incidents and 
influences objectively and realistically if we 
are honestly seeking to understand our- 
selves. As we do so, we will perhaps dis- 
cover some of the roadblocks which are 
interfering with full self-realization and, as 
we discover these blocks and begin to under- 
stand how they developed and how they 
affect us, we will find the key to our diffi- 
culties and the knowledge with which to 
overcome them. 

What are these roadblocks? How many 
times do we see men who have much more 
ability than they have ever learned to use 
effectively? How often have we said, ‘‘He’s 


really a swell guy, but—’’? Conversely, we 
know others who have a greatly exag- 
gerated opinion of themselves and their 
abilities. In all of these cases we wonder 
why the individual has not really learned 
to understand himself; to make a realistic 
appraisal of himself and then go ahead and 
make the best use of what he has to offer. 


Wronc TuHInxinc Biocxs ProGress 


Generally, we find that the principal 
blocks to self-understanding and effective 
use of one’s abilities lie in the area of faulty 
or inadequate thinking, much of which 
may have been influenced, shaped or con- 
ditioned by childhood experience, family 
atmosphere, and other experiences and asso- 
ciations during the formative years. In 
many cases, we may not be conscious or 
aware of the deficiencies in our thinking. 
They may be deep-seated and of long stand- 
ing, or they may be merely poor habits, 
carelessness or plain lack of maturity. In 
any event, the problems that result have 
one common characteristic. They all indi- 
cate a lack of objective thinking and an un- 
willingness or inability to face up to the 
realities of human experience. 

In dealing with these roadblocks, how- 
ever, we must recognize that all of us have 
faced them in one form or another, and with 
varying degrees of success or failure. Most 
of them are surmountable, providing the 
individual has the desire and willingness 
to take an honest look at himself, and 
providing there is an atmosphere of mutual 
understanding and permissiveness within 
which corrective action can take place. 

Let us look at a few of the more com- 
mon roadblocks to self-understanding and 
eventual self-realization. Lack of self- 
assurance, or a feeling of inadequacy, is 
very common. It is well known that a per- 
son lacking in self-assurance is using such a 
large portion of his mental energy covering 
up his feeling of inadequacy in order to 
maintain poise, that he does not have a 
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sufficient reserve for effective thinking and 
accomplishment. He is preoccupied with 
self—hence, tends to think subjectively 
rather than objectively. He is afraid to ven- 
ture, afraid to make mistakes. Such an in- 
dividual tends to think negatively. He 
needs understanding, encouragement, as- 
surance. He needs to become aware of his 
abilities, to learn the power of positive 
thinking, to experience the feeling of ac- 
complishment, and to overcome his fear 
of taking risks. 

Conversely, we see the person who has 
an over-exaggerated concept of his abil- 
ities, attempts to dominate others, and is 
intolerant in his relationships. Such an in- 
dividual may also be a victim of feelings of 
inadequacy but is covering up by an ap- 
pearance of self-assurance or bravado. He is 
nonetheless unrealistic in his thinking and 
as much in need of help toward self-under- 
standing as the timid soul. 


Menta Sgxr-DiscrpLinE NEgEDED 


There are others who are so geared up 
with energy and impatience that they rush 
through one task and on to the next with- 
out stopping long enough to think about 
what they are doing to gain any real value 
from their experience. They tend to place 
a premium on quick decisions rather than 
good decisions. They have not learned the 
value of reflective or contemplative think- 
ing, and consequently see only the surface 
indications, losing all real perspective and 
gaining no insight into the realities of their 
experience. Here again is a problem of men- 
tal self-discipline; a need for a more lei- 
surely pace and a more critical self-evalua- 
tion of one’s thinking and action. 

Again we find those who, in spite of 
real ability and a good background of ex- 
perience and education, are mentally lazy. 
This kind of person normally has never had 
to do much thinking for himself. He may 
have been content to learn ‘‘by the book’’. 
He has not cultivated habits of being curi- 


ous and venturesome. He may have been 
so sheltered in his youth that he has never 
really had to think out his own problems 
or make his own decisions. Such an indi- 
vidual may need a real jolt to upset his 
complacency and face him up to the realities 
of life, so that he begins to realize what he 
is missing and can feel some challenge of the 
accomplishment which full use of his abil- 
ities would provide. Unless he becomes 
genuinely aware of and concerned with his 
problem, we cannot expect much improve- 
ment. 


Sicns or Mgentat ImMaturITy 


We are also familiar with the man who 
thinks with his feelings and allows his 
emotions, prejudices or preconceived opin- 
ions to rule. He finds it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to be objective and it is extremely 
hard for him to put himself in the other 
fellow’s place and admit that there may be 
another point of view. In such cases we 
find evidence of intolerance, strong likes 
and dislikes, and other signs of mental im- 
maturity. He is definitely on the defensive 
and is inclined to resent criticism. Here is 
a case where there is real need for sympa- 
thetic understanding and guidance. It is 
one of the most difficult problems because 
it is difficult for such an individual either 
to recognize that he needs help or to ac- 
cept it. 

Once in a while we run into a situation 
wherein an individual has been so severely 
disillusioned that he has lost most if not 
all of his faith in human nature. Frequently, 
the disillusionment has resulted from some 
occurrence in the formative years or in the 
marital relation. It is usually deep-seated 
and may not be fully recognized by the 
individual. Such cases are difficult to de- 
tect and more difficult to handle, par- 
ticularly when the disillusionment is of a 
highly personal nature. 

As we look at some of these blocks to 
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self-understanding, we begin to see certain 
common truths: 

1) Self-preoccupation does not mean 
self-understanding—-to the contrary, it 
usually leads to subjective and unrealistic 
thinking rather than the objective and 
realistic kind. 

2) Lack of objective self-understanding 
inhibits our ability to understand others; 
we tend to look inward rather than out- 
ward, to be too preoccupied with our own 
problems to have either the time, interest 
or ability to consider those of others. 

3.) Self-understanding cannot be forced, 
it must be self-attained. 


ReQuireD FOR SeLF-UNDERSTANDING 


What are the conditions under which 
we can hope to attain better self-under- 
standing? There are certain very definite 
prerequisites: 

1) First, there must be a sincere desire 
on the part of the individual to search for 
and reach an understanding of both what he 


is and what he is not—to take an honest 
look at himself and discover what road- 
blocks may be standing in the way of his 
being himself and interfering with full and 
satisfying use of his abilities. 

2) Second, there must be an atmosphere 
within which he can tackle these problems and 
this process of ‘‘thinking things through" 
—an atmosphere of help and understanding 
where he will not feel that he is being 
““queer’’ or being censured in his search for 
self-understanding. 

3) Third, he should feel that he is free and 
that it is right for him to seek help, whether 
such help may simply be “‘talking it over’’ 
with his supervisors or wit!i someone out- 
side of the business environment in whom 
he has confidence, or whether he may seek 
professional counseling and guidance. 

4) He must be prepared to make a defi- 
nite and sustained effort to overcome whatever 
difficulties he may discover—realizing that results 
may not come easily. Solutions seldom appear 


crystal-clear all at once. More often it is a 
matter of one step at a time, trial and error, 
successes and failures along the way. With 
honest effort and improved understanding, 
a gradual feeling of progress develops as 
success overbalances failure and leads 
toward fuller self-acceptance and self- 
realization. 


Wuen Companizs Orrer CouNsEL 


In mentioning professional counseling 
and guidance, it is interesting to note that 
many progressive business organizations 
are finding it worthwhile to provide such 
services for their employees. Where such 
facilities. are provided, they must operate 
in strict confidence so that there can be no 
fear that anything which is said or done 
will in any way interfere with the normal 
business relationships. 

Though there are many cases where the 
individual can arrive at a sound under- 
standing of himself through his own ef- 
forts and objective self-analysis, or with the 
aid and counsel of business associates and 
friends, there are also many problems of 
self-adjustment that are far too complex 
and delicate to be entrusted to those not 
properly equipped to deal with them ef- 
fectively. Here is where professional coun- 
seling and guidance can be of real value, 
whether sought within or outside of the 
business organization. 

In this connection it is essential that 
we understand the client-counselor rela- 
tionship as it should exist if it is to produce 
worthwhile results: 

1) The search for counseling help does 
not presume a search for cure of mental ill- 
ness, or a patient-physician relationship as 
it is commonly understood, but rather is a 
mature and perfectly natural desire for some 
one to ‘talk it over with’’. 

2) The counselor can be of little or no 
help unless the client comes to him of his 
own free will, seeking and wanting to help 
himself. 
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3.) The counselor can serve no construc- 
tive purpose unless and until there is an 
atmosphere of mutual respect, understand- 
ing and confidence between the client and 
the counselor. 

4) Realizing that if any constructive 
results are to be obtained the client must 
arrive at his own conclusions and must do 
his own thinking, the counselor will devote 
his efforts primarily to creating an atmos- 
phere within which the client can think 
and talk freely. He will listen, will en- 
courage free self-expression, will endeavor 
to stimulate thinking and direct it into 
constructive channels. 

5) He will not criticize, offer advice, or 
try to solve the problem for the client. 
Basically, the only conclusions the client 
will fully accept are his own conclusions— 
so that nothing is gained by trying to solve 
his problems for him, by giving pat answers 
or advice which the client may not be either 
ready, willing, or able to accept. 


Many Not Quatirigp To CouNsEL 


We talk about the responsibility of 
management for the development of men. 
We talk of rating systems as tools for per- 
sonnel development in helping the indi- 
vidual toward a better understanding of 
himself. How many of our managers are 
qualified to carry out these extremely im- 
portant and difficult responsibilities? To be 
sure, there are many extremely sound indi- 
viduals in positions of responsibility who 
have a sincere interest in their people and 
are making a real contribution to develop- 
ing them—men who do an excellent job of 
appraising, counseling and guiding. There 
are, unfortunately, many others who are 
so preoccupied with their own personal 
problems and adjustments, or so inhibited 
by their own prejudices or pre-conceived 
notions, that they cannot provide either 
the genuine interest or the objective under- 
standing essential to aiding the individual 
in his personal growth. Instead, they would 


try to judge him by their own standards— 
force him to live by their own pattern rather 
than try to understand him as an individual, 
help him to be himself and to use his own 
peculiar and personal abilities to the fullest 
possible degree. 

While self-understanding and the abil- 
ity to understand others are seldom easy to 
attain, let us not be discouraged by the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. The challenge of 
self-development, and the tremendous satis- 
faction which will come as we acquire the 
ability to understand and help others in 
their own development, will more than 
justify our efforts. 





4/ 
Tie man who supervises 
‘things’ must have superior knowledge about those 
‘things’, and he can cover only so much ground. T he 
man who supervises ‘people’ doesn't need to know so 
much and his scope is unlimited.” 
Frep Smitu, Consultant 








AN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


FOR CHILDREN OF EMPLOYEES 
ON FOREIGN ASSIGNMENT 


With Calvert’s famous School-at-Home Courses, 
parents can give their children a modern American 
education anywhere in the world! 


Courses for Kindergarten through 9th grade 


Calvert’s unique home-study courses are designed 
to awaken a child’s interest, stimulate his creative 
ability, develop orderly study habits. They concentrate 
on the three R’s and are enriched by such studies as 
mythology and drawing. Children start any time, 
transfer to American ls successfully. Complete 
easy-to-follow teaching manual; lessons, books an: 
supplies provided. No teaching experience necessary. 

courses k= ema A Po at the Calvert day 
School in Baltimore, Md., a by the land 
Department of Education. More than 100,000 children 
save been taught by the Calvert 
years. 


Group-school programs available 


Many leading industries provide Calvert Courses 
for the children of employees stationed in isolated 
areas. American companies now sponsor Calvert 

p-schools in the Arabian oil fields, Chilean copper 
fistricts, Indonesian rubber territory etc. 


method in the past 


Write today for information. Address: 


390 Tuscany Rd., Baltimore 10, Md. 9 














Union-Management Reactions to 
Human Relations Training 


By B. J. Spzerorr, Research Associate 


Industrial Relations Center, University of Chicago 


and ALLEN K. Heypricx 


Director of Education and Training 


Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, W. Va. 


Major fault with many human rela- 

tions training programs has been the 
utter lack of objective data about their 
effects. Management believes that such 
programs are desirable, contributing to an 
atmosphere of confidence and well-being 
which makes for peaceful labor-manage- 
ment relations. But because of the intangi- 
bility, complexity, and unpredictability of 
personal relationships, the programs are 
not as easily evaluated as some other types 
of training. 

Another consideration is that for a 
person to learn the content of a course well 
enough to ‘‘pass’’ a test does not necessarily 
mean that he can and will use his learned 
skills in his everyday work. The real proof 
of learning is the use of the acquired knowl- 
edge where it is applicable. 

This is a report on a training program 
in a large eastern company, and how we 
attempted to measure its effects as objective- 
ly as possible. Most human relations train- 
ing is beamed at a rather limited group—the 
lower and middle management people. 
Ours was directed to union stewards too. 

Unionism has complicated the job of 
supervision, even altering it in scope in 
many instances. Much of management's 
interest in helping along the supervisor as 
a member of the management team has 
stemmed from the ever-changing relation- 
ship of supervisors to union representatives 
in their daily work. So it seemed well to 
include all the union stewards in the 
program. 





When you train people to operate machines 
or perform other specific duties, it’s rela- 
tively easy to appraise your results. 
But how can you assess the value of a 
human relations program when it 
amounts to an elementary course in 
psychology? The authors describe a 
questionnaire they employed to find to 
what extent their’ students’’ had put 
to use what they learned. 





The program consisted of nine 14-hour 
group-centered conference sessions. It was 
conducted on company tine. Every man- 
agement representative, from the lowest 
foreman up to and including the assistant 
mill managers, attended these meetings 
concurrently in seven conference rooms 
throughout the plant. Executives who 
formed the Design Committee were also 
involved in the program as it went on. 
Each group of approximately fifteen people 
was presided over by a specially trained, 
full-time conference leader who had both 
an academic and an industrial background. 
The program had three objectives: 

(1) To provide a comprehensive knowledge 
of the essentials of understanding people's 
behavior, including the influence of attitudes, 
frustration, motivation and individual differ- 
ences. 

(2) To provide a practical acquaintanceship 
with the skills and methods employed in 
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gaining such an understanding of the behavior 
of others, ¢.g., by means of fact-finding, role- 
playing, the application of the MEIR Formula, 
buzz groups etc. 

(3) To provide the proper climate for 
attitude formation and change in keeping with: 
(a) subscribing to and abiding by human rela- 
tions principles, and (b) gaining insight and 
understanding of the actions of others as well 
as oneself. 

Attendance at these conferences was 
voluntary. Each steward and supervisor was 
notified in writing at least a week before- 
hand, when and where he was scheduled to 
attend the next conference. The overall 
record shows that 95.5 of the invited man- 
agement people and 96% of the union 
people attended these meetings. 


How Regsutts Were AssESsED 


Periodically during the course of the 
meetings, conventional testing procedures 
were used to evaluate the rate of learning 
and assimilation which took place. In 
addition, a considerable number of anec- 
dotal incidents and unsolicited remarks 
about the effects of the program were 
collected and analyzed. And at the final 
conference session a pre-tested human re- 
lations questionnaire was distributed to 
all which aimed at determining the prog- 
gram’s effectiveness. Of the 1050 who 
participated, 85 of whom were union 
stewards, slightly over 80% turned in 
completed questionnaires. 

In general, the responses of the man- 
agement and union people correlated fairly 
high. Both groups responded very favor- 
ably, and in some instances the union 
group attached appreciably greater value 
to the course than did the other. 

Our first question was, ‘‘Has the human 
relations course been helpful to you in 
your self development?’’ Almost 72% of 
the management group answered that it 
was ‘‘very helpful’’, while just over 26% 
found it “‘of some value’’. The correspond- 
ing answers from the stewards were 80% 
and 16%. 


The second question was: ‘‘Has the 
course helped you in performing your job?”’ 
Better than 60% of both the supervisors 
and the stewards said it was ‘‘very helpful’’ ; 
about one-third of both groups found it 
“of some value’’. 

Item 3 was: ‘Have you noticed any 
changes for the better among the super- 
visors you know, as a result of this course?"’ 
78% of the supervisors and 72% of the 
stewards said Yes. 

Item 4 asked: ‘“‘Before taking this 
course did you feel that your methods of 
dealing with supervisory problems needed 
change or improvement?’’ Of the stewards, 
76% said Yes; 20% were ‘‘not sure’’. Of 
the management people, 63% said Yes; 
25%, “‘not sure’’. Apparently the union 
representatives recognized a need even more 
than the others did. 


CHANGED Men’s Ways witH PEopLe 


Item 5 was: “Because you are taking 
training in human relations did this affect 
the way you handle men?’’ 72% of the 
management group and 81% of the stewards 
said Yes. 

Item 6 asked: “‘If you used some of the 
human relations principles discussed in the 
conference, what would happen in the fol- 
lowing areas?’’ The itemized areas were: (a) 
relation between yourself and subordinates, 
(b) relation between yourself and superiors, 
and (c) relations between subordinates. 
People were asked whether they thought 
relationships in these areas would improve 
or remain the same. 

Responses to this item indicate that 
the management men and the stewards 
perceived in different ways the changes 
which would result. The two groups agreed 
that relations between themselves and their 
superiors would improve; 72% of the man- 
agement people and 75% of the stewards 
said so. But the two groups differed about 
the effects of the course on the relations 
between and among subordinates; 76% 
of the management people and 63% of 
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the union people thought these would 
be improved. Concerning relationships be- 
tween themselves and their subordinates, 
81% of the supervisors and 56% of the 
stewards thought they would improve. 
Item 7 was: ‘How well do you follow 
the human relations principles learned in 
this course?’’ More than half of both groups 
‘follow most of them’’. One-third of the 
supervisors feel that they ‘‘follow nearly 
all’’; 22% of the stewards felt the same. 
Item 8 asked: ‘‘Have you noticed any 
changes for the better in your superior as a 
result of this course?’’ 75% of the union 
people said Yes. It is interesting that this 
response was identical with the stewards’ 
response about improved relationships be- 
tween themselves and their superiors. Of 
the supervisors, 65% said Yes to this query. 
The ninth item asked the trainees: 
“Since this course began, can you relate 
any incidents where using good human 
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Allen K.. Heydrick, Director of Education and 
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Northwestern University, Pennsylvania State 
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relations helped you or others?’’ The two 
groups cited’ 369 incidents. The tenth and 
last item on the questionnaire requested: 
‘“Please make any comments you may have 
relative to atiy phase of the program that 
you liked or disliked’’. Only three negative 
statements appeared in 697 comments and 
suggestions, and these referred to a single 
element of the program—the grouping and 
scheduling. 

As a result of our periodic subjective 
and objective measures, we feel that learn- 
ing took place at a fairly high level. It was 
recognized that evidence of real learning 
was to be found only in the extent to which 
learned principles, skills and methods were 
put to use on the job, and responses indi- 
cated that they were so used. Changes in 
person-to-person behavior and relation- 
ships, both in themselves and in their 
associates, were reported and illustrated 
by many citations of actual incidents. 


Authors 
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Women at Work in Personnel 


5 nen very fact that the New York Per- 
sonnel Club, whose 300 membership is 
exclusively female, exists and flourishes, 
speaks well for job opportunities for women 
in the field. A survey showed that positions 
of members range all the way from the 
lowly but important interviewers, to in- 
dustrial relations directors and officers of 
companies. A numerical breakdown of the 
membership indicates that 25% are person- 
nel directors or managers, 1% are either 
assistant personnel managers or assistant 
directors, another 12% are employment 
managers, 10% each are counselors or per- 
sonnel assistants. 

Other job titles that appear frequently 
are job analysts, interviewers, personnel 
supervisors of women, employment man- 
agers for women, training directors, com- 
pany communications editors, and assistant 
managers of compensation and benefits pro- 
grams. Their functions include testing, em- 
ployee relations, employment, training, 
counseling, handling welfare programs, 
writing employee magazines, preparing 
cases for arbitration, exit interviewing, 
and handling grievances. 

A few examples of specific jobs may 
help illustrate the types of work Club 
women are performing. One woman is 
personnel director of a New York hospital 
and is responsible for nearly 3,000 em- 
ployees placed in 38 professional, technical, 
and service departments. Another is on the 
policy-making level of her company and 
has an active part in negotiating labor con- 
tracts with six unions. She helps handle 
grievances and prepares the company’s case 
for arbitration when the need arises. In 


By Eprra M. Lyncn 
Assistant Division Manager 
American Management Association 





How can an ambitious girl get a toe- 
hold in the personnel department? What 
are her prospects once she gets in? What 
can she expect in pay in comparison 
with men’s? Here are few generalities; 
the author cites facts and figures out 
of the lives of 300 members of New 
York's flourishing personnel club for 
women only. 





addition, she gives training courses to plant 
supervisors, foremen and shop supervisors. 
A third is editor of company communica- 
tions and tries to make all the writing— 
from bulletin board notices and company 
newspapers to executive talks and papers— 
a part of a coherent communication pro- 
gram. 

In addition to direct work in personnel 
departments, many women have found re- 
warding work in the related fields of college 
placement, and as writers and researchers 
in trade associations, private research or- 
ganizations, and publishing companies. For 
instance, one woman has written many 
authoritative studies on such subjects as 
guaranteed annual wages, profit sharing, 
and health and welfare programs. She is 
particularly well known for studies on 
pensions. Several women have established 
their own employment agencies. 

Where women have ability and are 
promoted to top jobs they have been able 
to handle them well. However, women, 
both according to their own and several of 
their men supervisors’ evaluations, are es- 
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pecially fitted for work where extreme pa- 
tience is required, where individual person- 
nel problems arise, and where details are 
extremely important. As one man puts it, 
‘She doesn't lose patience when the details 
would drive a man crazy.’ They are espe- 
cially proficient at most employment work, 
guidance, counseling, and in some training 
positions. For example, they do well in 
training office personnel and where women 
are working on machines in factories. They 
know the details of specific women’s fac- 
tory needs such as back rests, working posi- 
tions and rest periods. 

Where there are large groups of women 
employed in such fields as banking, insur- 
ance, and retail; women in the personnel 
functions seem to be a ‘‘must.’’ Whether 
by tradition or because of some special 
woman's attribute, a practice has grown 
up in many such organizations that ‘‘women 
manage the personnel affairs of women and 
men handle those of other men employees.”’ 
The gals are apt to say they think it would 
be pleasanter if just the opposite were true. 

Women like to think that there are 
no personnel jobs they cannot do. There 
have been enough women who have reached 
top positions to lay to rest the old adage 
that certain jobs are reserved for men 
exclusively. It all depends on the individual 
and his or her qualifications. 

The truth of the matter is, however, 
there are not many women in the top 
personnel jobs in heavy industry nor in 
collective bargaining positions regardless 
of industry. 


Put BarGAINERS ON Goop BEHAVIOR 


The women who do participate in 
collective bargaining sessions get special 
tributes from the men who work with 
them. Probably one of the most important 
phases of collective bargaining is timing, 
and men who have worked with women at 
the bargaining table have been pleasantly 
surprised to find that their timing is 
especially good. The men go on to say, 
“Women tend to improve the climate of the 


collective bargaining sessions. There seems 
to be less bickering, less name calling and 
more getting right down to business. They 
are especially useful when we are bargain- 
ing for large groups of women or there 
happens to be a woman on the union 
negotiating team.’’ One man went so far 
as to say, ‘‘If she did nothing else but sit 
there (which is unlikely) she would be 
well worth her salt and more too.” 


Wuat Asout Women’s Pay? 


On the matter of pay, some of the 
girls say, ‘‘Of course, anyone knows women 
are paid far less than men doing the same 
sort of work.’’ Others state, ‘‘Our company 
pays exactly the same for the same amount 
and quality of work regardless of sex."’ 
Still another opinion, ‘‘A woman turns 
in more work than a man on a similar 
job. She doesn’t quibble if she has to do 
a certain amount of detailed work if she 
knows it is urgent to get the job done. 
Her pay sometimes doesn’t come up to that 
of a man doing similar work.”’ And finally, 
““Of course, we get paid less, but our job 
carries less responsibility. My job has no 
limitations but I seem to have some.”’ 

The majority of the Personnel Club 
women have no sympathy for the weepers 
and hand-wringers. The only way they 
think they'll get equality in pay is to try 
to keep turning our work which is of 
equal or better quality than that of a man 
in a similar spot. Several stated that if 
women are going to bury themselves in 
detail and never even try to know the whole 
broad processes of business and how the 
personnel function is tied in with corporate 
finance, production, distribution, and gen- 
eral administration, they just never will get 
the top jobs. It is the opinion of some of 
the women that personnel and industrial 
relations directors, regardless of sex, should 
be at the top policy-making level of man- 
agement, but won't be as long as they stick 
to theis fields of specialization and do not 
broaden their knowledge and understanding 
of the business as a whole. 
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The actual salaries paid to women in 
the personnel field vary according to job 
responsibilities, years in the field, years 
of education, types of industry and company 
size. The Personnel Club conducted a salary 
survey in 1952 which showed a spread in 
earnings of $15,000 a year from the lowest 
paid to the highest. There may have been 
an even wider spread, as the survey re- 
ported only the earnings of those who were 
willing to divulge them. The average 
salary was $5,505, with approximately 
one-third earning from $5,000 to $6,000. 
About nine per cent reported earnings of 
over $8,000. It is estimated that current 
salaries are somewhat above those quoted 
in 1952, but no one will hazard just how 
much. There are, for example, many more 
in the $10,000 and over bracket. 


Laprizgs’ ENTRANCE TO PERSONNEL 


A survey of the Personnel Club in 1953 
indicated that the majority of the younger 
members get into personnel work by way of 
secretarial or clerical positions. The Club’s 
seniors are split about 50/50 on the ad- 
vantages of coming in through the secre- 
tarial lineup. An opinion of the pro-secre- 
tarial school, ‘‘Get what education you 
can with an emphasis on psychology, and 
then train to be a very good secretary and 
work for a personnel director.’’ Those 
opposed say, ‘Once a secretary, and a good 
one, always a secretary."’ Since good 
secretaries are scarce, a boss is reluctant 
to let her do anything else. On the other 
hand, she has the inside track on per- 
sonnel policies and activities and may move 
successfully into a junior personnel job. 

Men, it seems, are mote apt to be 
hired as interviewers and so skip the cleri- 
cal or secretarial step required of women. 
It is reported too, that occasionally man- 
agement will move a bright young man 
who ‘“‘likes people’’ into a personnel spot 
when there is a better qualified woman 
who could handle the job. 

It is interesting to note that the 


women in the Personnel Club who have ten 
or twelve years experience came in at fairly 
high levels during the war years and most 
of them have moved steadily upward, both 
as to salary and responsibility. It is indica- 
tive of the women’s abilities that when 
an emergency occurred they were able to 
handle personnel jobs which had previously 
been reserved for men. The older members 
entered the field just as the younger mem- 
bers are now doing, via clerical and secre- 
tarial positions. The difference is, however, 
the route of the older members was upward 
more or less by chance. The younger girls 
know the spots they are aiming for. 

In conclusion, women are realistic 
about their jobs. They recognize the needs 
of business and at the same time are very 
much aware of the importance of human 
relations to the business. They realize that 
these two things are not inconsistent but 
must be tied together if the company is to 
gain the good will and maximum produc- 
tive capacity of its employees. 
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“Prevention” Is the Business 
of a Medical Department 


By KennetH CLELAND Pzacocx, M.D. 


Industrial Medical Consultant, New York City 


OOKING after groups of people at their 
place of employment offers us our 
greatest opportunity to practice preventive 
medicine. And this, in turn, is where we 
can show management most convincingly 
that it pays a company to maintain a good 
medical department. 

For example, periodic medical check- 
ups of executives disclose that 40% of this 
group have unsuspected conditions which, 
if not corrected in time, could influence 
their future life and employment. Since 
these people represent a value of at least 
$125,000 to $250,000 each to their com- 
panies, from the good-business viewpoint 
alone it is easy to justify their thorough 
yearly examination. As pointed out previ- 
ously in this magazine (April 1955) non- 
executive employees can benefit just as 
much from periodic examinations and in 
the aggregate the potential saving to the 
company probably is even greater. What it 
could cost to neglect common-sense medical 
advice was illustrated in a company having 
about 300 employees. Both the president 
and the general manager died within a 
year of preventable conditions. The com- 
pany ‘‘folded’’ and 300 people were out of 
work. 

A complete industrial medicine pro- 
gram usually includes provision for a 
dispensary at the point of employment or 
accessible to it. All the facilities required 
in modern medical practice must be readily 
available, with arrangements made in ad- 
vance for the use of hospitals and special- 
ists when needed. Doctors and nurses to 
take complete charge and responsibility 





Even relatively small companies these 
days often have their well-equipped 
dispensaries with a doctor in attend- 
ance at certain times. If you're thinking 
of promoting the idea to your manage- 
ment, this article provides some good 
ammunition. 





within their province are essential, on a 
part-time or full-time basis. Their work is 
a distinct specialty; therefore, people al- 
ready trained in this field offer distinct 
advantages over the untrained who must 
learn the hard way. 

The vast majority of employees will 
use a dispensary when they need it, once 
they have learned it is a good department. 
Of course the treatment of minor injuries 
and illnesses can save much in down time 
and absenteeism. Then too, pre-employ- 
ment examinations help place workers in 
jobs they can handle efficiently, weeding 
out those who are unsuitable for the type 
of work expected of them. 

Perhaps it is in connection with health 
insurance, now compulsory in New York 
and other states, that the value of preven- 
tive medicine shows up most plainly. 
Health insurance now costs employers 
four to six times as much as compensation, 
and prevention is our best control of this 
item. 

Benefits which can be expected of a 

(Continued on page 301) 





Heed Rumors for Their Meaning 


By Rosert HersHey 


Personnel Director, Bulova Watch Company 


HE FURTHER employees are removed 

from the source of information, the 
greater the number of rumors that will 
circulate among them. Likewise, in the 
absence of information, rumors abound. 
Rumors represent attempts by employees 
to make a given situation—of which they 
lack all the facts—mean more to them. 

Certainly, there are enough areas in 
which employees lack all the facts. But 
another ingredient that must be present is 
the importance of the topic to all members 
of the rumor chain. It is this element of 
importance that will give the rumor its 
propelling motion. Once again, topics of 
importance to employees are numerous: 
wages, hours, working conditions, super- 
vision, security, promotion, benefits, and 
lay-offs are only some of the topics which 
can become emotionally charged. 

The most frequent type of rumor which 
I have observed is the anxiety rumor— 
“We're going on a four-day week’’, 
“They're cutting the rates on all Grade 
5 now’’, ‘They're bringing in trainees to 
cut the rate’’, etc. This type of rumor is 
an expression of the underlying anxiety of 
the group about the topic. 

It is an interesting game to figure out 
how these rumors arise, but it’s good ad- 
ministration to realize that the employees 
involved are begging for accurate informa- 
tion. When rumors like these work their 
way back to top management—which 
knows all the facts—it’s customary to be 
amused by them. And indeed, they are 
often amusing if you know all the facts. The 
danger arises when employees act upon 
or worry about such misinformation. 


Maspeth Division, Maspeth, N. Y. 





If every employee knew for sure all that 
mattered to him, presumably there would 
be no rumors of importance. But until 
you achieve such perfect communications, 
it will pay to analyze rumors and do 
something about the very real reasons 
behind them. The author tells why the 
types of rumor differ as you go up in 
the organization; they can be harmful 
at high executive levels too. 





The next most frequently heard rumor 
is the wish-fulfillment rumor which, sur- 
prisingly enough, is still an expression of 
anxiety. For—although ‘‘I hear we're get- 
ting a ten-cent general increase’’, and ‘“The 
new contract will provide for three more 
holidays’’, may sound like care-free whim- 
sey—they represent a genuine concern with 
pay and holiday benefits. Once again, good 
management dictates that the administrator 
consider these rumors as a public announce- 
ment of employees’ thinking. 

The wedge-driving rumor is least fre- 
quently observed and can be either a delib- 
erately conscious or an unconscious expres- 
sion of disunity between certain groups of 
people. ‘“‘The Assembly Department just 
spoiled three weeks’ work for us’’, ‘The 
office is getting off early before the holiday 
but we in the shop will have to work the 
whole day’’—these are examples of wedge- 
driving rumors. 

At the middle-management level, I 
found something surprising: there were 
virtually no rumors like those found in 
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the shop. Since plant policy and planning 
was done either by the general manager 
and then passed on to the department heads, 
or by the department heads themselves, our 
middle management rarely was without al/ 
the facts. But this was true only for certain 
types of information; namely, information 
about which rumors in the shop usually 
concern themselves—policy and planning. 
There were rumor-like reports about the 
feelings and reactions of the employees to 
some of the company’s policies or plans. 

I use the term ‘“‘rumor-like’’ because 
these rumors seem to lack the emotionally- 
charged interest that typifies rumors of shop 
employees. This is because shop rumors are 
truly important, in the bread-and-butter 
sense, to the people. On the other hand, 
the rumor-like information’ which manage- 
ment receives, although disturbing at times, 
never has such personal impact. For ex- 
ample, management's reaction to a walk- 
out rumor would be tactical; an employee's 
reaction to a lay-off or wage-cut rumor 
would be far more personal. 


Sort ror Rumors ON BOTH SIDES 


It becomes apparent that at any given 
time, for management and non-management 
personnel, the industrial environment con- 
tains an area of importance in which not 
all the facts are known. There is a perpetual 
lack of information—but always on the 
other end of the organization chart. 

Now, notice that the general manager 
usually passes on his policies and plans to 
the middle management group. In organi- 
zations where he confides in no one, or only 
in a select number of his subordinates, the 
intensity of rumors would increase toward 
the level found in the shop. And duplica- 
tion of the shop process would be present 
in the group excluded from the administra- 
tor’s confidence. 

But many things also go on inthe shop 
which management does not understand— 
and many times it is not aware that it does 
not understand. This brings about a phe- 


nomenon which might be called the ‘‘im- 
plicit rumor’’. It is actually an acting-out 
of misinformation, just as the shop people 
talk out or rumor about misinformation. 

Upon hearing arumor-like report about 
something going on in the shop, manage- 
ment possesses the authority to act upon it 
much more readily than the worker. Many 
administrative errors are actually implicit 
rumors; that is, situations where manage- 
ment has acted on the basis of rumors which 
wend their way up the chain of command. 

Now, there is a close parallel between 
the types of action management takes and 
the types of rumor previously described. 
Just as the workers are not aware of the 
psychic mechanisms whicia create an anxi- 
ety, wish-fulfillment, or wedge-driving 
rumor, sO toO, Management is not aware 
that its reactions to such rumors may be 
of a similar nature. 


RuMor-LikE Reports MisLeap 


There is no better example of wish-ful- 
filmment action and planning than the man- 
agement which, on the basis of rumor-like 
reports, believes it will win a pending 
certification election hands down—and the 
stunning shock which ensues when they 
lose the election as a result of their non- 
chalant campaigning. 

Anxiety reactions by management are 
characterized by quick concessions, **. . . so 
that there won't be any trouble...’’, or 
retaliatory measures to ‘show them’’. It 
is indeed a foolish management that will 
take wedge-driving action—that is, to play 
off two or more departments against each 
other so that it will appear that manage- 
ment is the ‘‘good guy’’—but it is done. 

No matter how well informed mana- 
gerial personnel may be on the policies and 
plans of the administration, there is a real 
or imagined interplay of personalities. It is 
both negative and positive, and involves 
personalities within the group and also be- 
tween the group and top management. 
There is, in addition, an intense hourly 
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need for information as to the current rela- 
tionships within the middle-management 
group, and between them and top manage- 
ment. Just as certain rumors are repeated 
only to certain people, so too there are un- 
written rules in the management group as 
to whom to tell what. 

The need to bring meaning into the shop 
situation, by rumors about management's 
policies and plans, has its counterpart 
among managerial persons in a constant 
exchange of information on relationships 
within this group. Hence, there arises the 
device of passing along a confidential bit 
of information with the expectation of re- 
ceiving the same type of information back 
at a future date. It is this type of communi- 
cation that accounts for many of the 
‘leaks’ that befuddle an administration. 


To Repuce Errsecr or Rumors 


Although the personnel director can 
never prevent rumors from starting, there 
are several tested ways which help to con- 
trol and reduce the harmful effects of ru- 
moring. Chief among these are: 

1) Keep the normal channels of com- 
munication open—rumors abound in the 
absence of reliable information. 

2) Don't use public address systems to 
debunk a rumor—this method seems to 
make the rumor b-tter remembered than 
the refutation. 

3) The best way to debunk a rumor is 
by presenting fact upon fact about the topic, 
rather than to try to disprove the logic of 
the rumor. 

4) Prevent idleness and monotony in 
the work force wherever possible. 

5) Campaign against rumors and ridi- 
cule rumor-mongering. 

6) Develop faith in the source of man- 
agement’s communications. 

7) Educate your supervisors in the dy- 
namics of rumor. 

8) Distract people’s attention from the 
rumor area. 


9) An official denial alone will never 
debunk a rumor. 

10)...and the most effective: Inter- 
pret the rumor as a psychiatrist would 
interpret a symptom. Ask yourself, ‘‘What 
anxiety or attitude does this rumor reflect?’’ 
Then, try to relieve the tension by correct- 
ing the situation which caused it. 


The Medical Department 
(Continued from page 298) 


well organized and serviced medical de- 
partment: 


Reductions 


—in annual compensation costs. 

—in annual health insurance costs. 

—in machine down time. 

—in cost of time and a half for replacements 
kept overtime. 

—in cost of training replacements. 

-in the total number of employees constantly 
necessary. 

-in the present and future loss of key-man 
time and efficiency. 

~in the current and future safety hazards. 

~in time spent by other departments on 
problems which require medical ‘know 
how’. (It is surprising how much time is 
spent by personnel departments and others 
on purely medical problems.) 


Increases 


~in mental and physical efficiency, in pro- 
ductivity. 

~in sense of well being. This reduces emotional 
tension, and decreases psychosomatic ill- 
nesses, such as alcoholism, peptic ulcer, 
hypertension and hysteria. 

—in capacity to learn. 

~in endurance and reduction of fatigue. 

-in longevity with greater breadth and depth. 


Also, it adds to the over-all efficiency 
of any company to have medical advice 
available in hiring, discharging, retiring, 
insuring, and at other times when indus- 
trial medical know-how is invaluable. 





What's Your Personnel Philosophy? 


N A graduate seminar in personnel 
management, Professor Sutermeister, 
who teaches that subject, presents the 
following situation to his students and 
asks them to develop a personnel philoso- 
phy after they have done some reading 
and discussed some cases. 

Here are two students’ statements of 
a personnel philosophy written in response 
to the situation. Personnel Journal presents 
them in the hope that some readers will 
be inspired to put ¢heir personnel philosophy 
into words, and will be good enough to 
permit us to pass their ideas along through 
this medium. How does the philosophy 
of people with years of experience in this 
field compare with that of the uninitiated? 
Please keep your “‘entry’’ as compact as 
possible. 

The Situation: 

The President of a Seattle firm which 
employs 1,000 men has decided to have a Per- 
sonnel Department and is seeking a Personnel 
Director. You are applying for the job. The 
President asks you what your ‘personnel 
philosophy’ is. He suggests that you go home 
and write it down on one sheet of paper (around 
soo words) and mail it to him. He will decide 
which applicant to pick for the job after he has 
read the personnel philosophies of each applicant 
and after further interviews. 


Answer 1 


The strength of a business organization, 
like that of a nation, lies in its people. This 
strength depends upon the belief that people are 
ends in themselves. 

Respect for men and a genuine interest in 
and concern for their welfare are parts of treating 


Presented with a bow to 
R. A. SuTERMEISTER 
University of Washington, Seattle 





Two students’ statements of a ‘* person- 
nel philosophy’’ provide a_ spring- 
board from which we hope our readers 
will jump into their own statements, 
the best of which will be published in 
an early issue. Webster defines ** phi- 
losophy’’ as a system of principles for 
guidance in practical affairs. What 
principles guide you in personnel ad- 
ministration? 





men as ends. These attitudes are effective only as 
they are reflected in every day’s face-to-face re- 
lationships. A business can maximize economic 
gains only by maximizing the human gains of 
the people involved. 

The cooperation of men can be elicited 
when each man feels that such cooperation will 
fulfill his own needs, too. These needs may in- 
clude self-expression, personal integrity, sense of 
worthwhile participation, and personal recog- 
nition. The existence of a union may well act 
to facilitate these ends and the goals of the 
organization. 

Personnel administration can help to de- 
velop the framework of human relationships, 
the patterns of actions, and those social skills 
which will bring maximum human and eco- 
nomic benefit. Personnel administration cannot 
in any way be a substitute for these things. 

Strong, enduring, productive relationships 
among men require mutual understanding of 
ideas, feelings, and attitudes. This implies two- 
way communication that is both continuous and 
skillful. Personnel administration can help in 
the development and maintenance of such com- 
munication. 


(Continued on page 305) 





Personnel in the West 


CTOBER is the time when California 
is at its best, although I suppose that 
Californians say that it is always at its 
best. Be that as it may, we not only like it 
at that time, but it is the season of the 
year when the first important personnel 
conferences are held. But we are ahead of 
our story. 

First we stopped in Chicago for an 
address before the Annual Conference of 
the Blue Cross-Blue Shield Plans at the 
Hotel LaSalle. This conference was ar- 
ranged by the central body, the Blue Cross 
Commission of the American Hospital 
Association, and the invitation to speak 
had come from Antone Singsen of the 
Chicago Blue Cross. We were cordially 
received by him and Warren C. Rasch of 
the Chicago staff. The talk was on the 
subject ‘‘Some Overlooked Responsibilities 
of Management Toward Employees’. 

Before my turn, we heard a talk by 
Mr. Richard J. Noonan, who spoke on 
the problems of union relations for Blue 
Cross. It was a practical talk that would be 
most useful to every personnel and indus- 
trial relations worker, particularly those 
with office employees. We hope to be able 
to publish it in Personnel Journal. Among 
other things, he suggested avoiding ulti- 
matums; try to get the union to make the 
first move; agree upon a single spokesman 
who should not be the top executive; and 
begin first with an inventory of the com- 
pany’s strengths and weaknesses. 

The Blue Cross Council had invited 
representatives from 115 Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Plans, and 76 of them sent 175 
people. One of their new conference ideas 
was to have all speeches taken down by 
stenotype or recorder and immediately 
mimeographed and given to conferees. 


By Nep and Doris Hay 


From Chicago we flew to Seattle—or 
tried to. Instead, we put up at Yakima and 
took a four-hour bus trip across the moun- 
tains to Seattle, getting to bed at 3:00 A.M. 
We divided the next day between Seattle 
and Tacoma. In Seattle we visited the 
wonderful department store of Frederick & 
Nelson, where we made the acquaintance 
of Earl Johnson. Among other things he 
told us of the successful use of the famous 
duPont film ‘‘It’s Everybody's Business’’. 
Frederick & Nelson has 2800 employees, 
with 27 personnel people, and their current 
project is teaching current events and 
economics to employees, making liberal 
use of films. 


SEATTLE TO Los ANGELES 


We spent some time sightseeing around 
Seattle and Tacoma and visiting relatives of 
the Assistant Editor, and Friday afternoon 
we took off for Los Angeles. Friday evening 
we had dinner at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul W. Bell, one of the leading personnel 
men on the coast, personnel director of the 
‘“Times-Mirror’’, the leading newspaper 
in L.A. We spent the weekend with one 
of our favorite people, a sister of the 
Assistant Editor, who works in Hollywood 
as a costume designer for some of the well- 
known TV shows, such as Martin and 
Lewis and Bob Hope. Sometime you will 
see her name in the ‘“‘Credits’’—Kate 
Drain Lawson. 

On Sunday afternoon we motored to 
Palm Springs, stopping en route at River- 
side for an excellent meal at the Mission 
Inn there. The 13th Annual Palm Springs 
conference was up to those of previous 
years. It is conducted yearly by the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association of 
Los Angeles and for all the 13 years has 
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been organized and managed by ‘“‘Mac”’ 
McKeand of the Association. This is Mac’s 
last conference, as he has entered the 
consulting business for himself. He is well 
qualified and has a host of friends, so he 
will not lack for activity. 


Tue Patm Sprincs CoNFERENCE | 


Much of the conference this year was 
devoted to the topic of communications. 
There was the usual array of star speakers, 
but due to space limits, we can mention 
only a few. As we were not there the whole 
period, we did not hear all of the speakers, 
although between us we covered most of 
them. Dr. Brighouse of Occidental College, 
chairman, introduced an interesting pair 
of speakers; Robert K. Greenleaf, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, and S. I. 
Hayakawa, Professor at San Francisco 
State College. Greenleaf gave a demon- 
stration of role-playing which was very 
dramatic and interesting. Previously, Dr. 
Brighouse had defined communication as 
any means whereby ‘‘A’’ knows what 
‘“B" is thinking about. 

Professor Hayakawa's topic was ‘‘Com- 
pleting the Communication Circle’’. He 
stressed the importance of good listening. 
He told about an employee who had so 
withdrawn within himself that it was 
nearly impossible for him to understand 
what anyone else said. He was cured after 
being given a written notice of dismissal to 
take affect at the end of a given period, if 
his work did not improve. He showed such 
improvement within the period that the 
dismissal was cancelled. 

Dr. Hayakawa pointed out that our 
past experience determines what we hear 
and see and understand. The full truth is 
found only if it is seen from many points of 
view. To bring this about a manager should 
try to create an atmosphere favorable for 
criticism. However, don’t expect absolute 
agreement, and be satisfied if there are 
enough common understandings so that 
people can work together. Along similar 


lines, Pob Greenleaf told an amusing story 
showing that we see what our experience 
prepares us for. Take the Grand Canyon 
for example; the preacher sees one thing, 
the great creator; the artist sees another 
thing, how difficult it is to paint; the 
public relations man says how wonderful 
to describe; but the cowboy remarked, 
“It’s a hell of a place to lose a cow.”’ 


Hi1GHLIGHTs OF CONFERENCE TALKS 


There was an interesting talk by Peter 
Drucker, who writes on management topics, 
and another stimulating one by Fred 
Smith, a consultant on production, from 
Cincinnati. One of his interesting com- 
ments was ‘‘Executives must be able to 
think in principles; Supervisors may get 
by with thinking about details’’. He went 
on to say that a principle always works, 
but a procedure only works in the one 
tight situation. He also contributed an 
interesting thought about business. Most 
of us think that the prime purpose of 
business is profit. Smith commented that 
““Perpetuity of the business is more im- 
portant than net profit in any one year’. 
He had a word of caution for executives 
who set great store by management symbols 
as against the reality of authority based 
on capability. He spoke interestingly on 
the motivation of people, saying that 
money is over-emphasized as a motivating 
force. Fairness, on the other hand, he 
thinks is greatly overlooked as an impor- 
tant cause of favorable motivation. 

A thought-provoking talk was that by 
Thomas Spates, formerly Vice President of 
Personnel of General Foods Corporation, 
and more lately Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Yale University, and now 
retired. Tom's topic was ‘“‘Communications 
—for what?’’ His principal thought was 
that American management and their 
leaders have failed to satisfy the ‘‘spiritual 
need of workers’’. By spiritual he did not 
mean merely religious, but intended a 
broader meaning. 
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From Palm Springs we went to Berke- 
ley, California, where we spent a day at 
the California Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation conference, managed by Everett 
VanAvery and presented in the Claremont 
Hotel. Here again was an interesting group 
of speakers and, while we did not have 
time to hear them all, we gota good 
sampling in a day-and-a-half attendance. 

Colin Gardiner, Vice President & 
General Manager of the Gardiner Board 
and Carton Co., talked on ‘Responsibility 
of Management in Bargaining’’. Among 
other things, he said that the worker must 
be reminded that the customer must always 
be considered; “‘No sale, no job’’. He 
thinks foremen should be kept fully in- 
formed of the progress of negotiations and 
that representatives of the foremen should 
be present at the bargaining meeting. 

John A. Patton, Management Engineer 
of Chicago, spoke on the subject ““‘Why 
Union Stewards Out-Score Foremen as 
Leaders’’. He pointed out that the unions 
carefully choose for their stewards those 
men who are natural leaders and give 
them careful training in economics and in 
all phases of union-management relations. 
Foremen on the other hand, are more apt 
to be chosen for skill in production, and 
they may or may not be leaders. More 
often than not they are given no special 
training or information about the com- 
pany’s operations or about the peculiarities 
of their jobs. There were a number of good 
talks on management development, execu- 
tive leadership and allied problems, and 
also a number of excellent talks on union 
and employee relations problems. Alto- 
gether the meeting maintained the high 
standard set in previous years. 

From San Francisco we hurried home 
after being away a short eight days, travel- 
ing for the first time by sleeper plane which 


we found quite comfortable. Our trip was 
most interesting and stimulating. 


Personnel Philosophy 


(Continued from page 302) 

Above all, human collaboration must not 
be left to chance or considered a mere by-product 
of efficient industrial operation; nor can it be 
bought or sold. 


Answer 2 


The main function of a personnel depart- 
ment is to aid the line organization in dealing 
with the ‘‘ human factors’’ within the organiza- 
tion. It is felt that the “‘ personnel function’’ is a 
vital part of the line supervisor's job and cannot 
be delegated to a staff department. Nevertheless, 
the efficient personnel department can serve a 
vital, though unspectacular, function within the 
organization. 

First, it should aid in the establishing of 
major personnel policies. Essentially these poli- 
cies will be developed from within the line 
organization, and should fit the company’s spe- 
cific needs. The personnel department should 
give advice in establishing these policies, but 
perhaps more important, it should help train the 
line organization in understanding and using 
these policies and should strive for a uniformity 
of application. 

If there is to be management-employee 
cooperation, there must be effective two-way 
communication throughout the organization. I 
firmly believe that the keynote to effective com- 
munication, and hence good employee relations, 
is the participation of the employees or their rep- 
resentatives in decisions which affect their wel- 
fare. 

I do not subscribe to the theory that the 
interests of employees and management are in 
direct conflict. Certainly, the personnel function 
must take place in a business setting; in private 
enterprise the efficiency and profit of the concern 
are paramount. But, I feel that the interests and 
needs of each group can be integrated to the 
common interests of all. It is this need for the 
integration of interests that provides the per- 
sonnel department its greatest challenge, yet 
opens the opportunity for better employee-man- 
agement relations. 





CLOT a 


SuccessruL LeapgersHip 1n Businzss. By 
Charles A. Cerami. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 


York, 1955. 224 pages. $4.95. 


The problem posed for those who write 
about leadership—and indeed for those who 
read—concerns the differences of influence 
as among the methods of exposition, inter- 
pretation, persuasion, and exhortation. In 
general terms, organized knowledge on this 
subject is available today as never before, 
and at varying levels of outlook, skill and 
method. fhe deeper question, I suggest, is 
how an author is to gain more than a 
pleasant reading of unassailable truths, 
hints and prescriptions of method which do 
indeed gain immediate acquiescence from 
the eye but little alteration in conduct from 
the reader's continuing basic springs of 
action. 

These observations are prompted by a 
reading of this book with its come-on 
title and its wide coverage of items, all 
bearing on facets of effective performance in 
leadership roles. It has a liberal slant to- 
ward the sales function, deriving from the 
author's own background of activity. 
There is plenteous material here; illustrated 
anecdotally in a diverting way. If anything, 
the coverage is too complete for the reader 
to be able to carry it all away with recol- 
lection, conviction, and altered conduct. 

A mention of typical chapter titles will 
quickly suggest the coverage of the book. 
A few are: “Wake Up Your Mind;”’ ‘‘Con- 
fidence in Your Manner;’’ “‘Your Business 
Personality’’; ‘Your Place in Office Poli- 
tics’’; ‘‘How to Tell Others What to Do’’; 
“Patience. Is Power’’; “‘Showmanship’’; 
“Take Control of Your Work.’’ These are 
eight out of twenty similar chapter titles. 
And happily the book ends with this sound 
suggestion from E. M. Statler, late of the 
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hotel chain: ‘‘Life is service; the one who 
progresses is the one who gives a little 
more, a little better service.”’ 

But how well will all this get into 
one’s mental blood stream? How is the 
reader with autocratic and dictatorial 
habits of action and reaction helped to 
change attitudes and behavior patterns? 
Why are such excellent prescriptions of 
individual and interpersonal relations not 
more readily adopted? How does this new 
knowledge translate itself into profound 
conviction about the sources of positive 
response from others and sustained loyalty 
and followership? 

Leadership and executive success are 
not the result of gimmicks or of ‘‘six easy 
lessons’’ or a check list of “‘your progress 
in leadership’’. The qualities which con- 
stitute this kind of power are deep-rooted; 
they are of the essence of the personality— 
its purposes, its vision, its integrity, its 
drive. The personality has in fact to shape 
and express itself in ways that can be 
bettered in orderliness, thoroughness, self- 
awareness. And hints to these ends are 
relevant and can be useful. But they are not 
enough. 

There is value in this book; and there 
are specific suggestions in large number. So 
much is no doubt all to the good. But the 
reader should not expect miracles within 
himself. Rather he needs to be warned that 
the needful changes in overt practice grow 
out from the level of his own intellectual 
and spiritual conviction and commitment. 
We perform always in relation to an inner 
core of character and wisdom; we win 
friends and influence people by being our 
own selves to the fullest and deepest. 

This book would not necessarily deny 
all this; but it fails to stress it. And in this 
respect it is less valuable than it ought to 
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be. But the ultimate test is to read a few 
chapters and if they send you away more 
highly sensitized about how to make your 
own actions more wholesomely effective, 
the book's value for you will be attested. 
Ordway Tead 


For a Science or Sociat Man. Edited by 
John Gillin. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1954. 289 pages. $4. 


The study of man has been for the 
most part very much like the several blind 
people feeling the several parts of the ele- 
phant and each coming up with a different 
interpretation. The anthropologists see 
their subject from their limited viewpoint, 
and the same can be said for the sociolo- 
gists, psychologists and social psycholo- 
gists. Each has a different view stemming 
from a different frame of reference. 

For many of these social scientists, 
their answers do not exude confidence in 
the generality of their data. As a next 
step in the attempt to see the more pervasive 
features of man, they are attempting to 
coordinate their research as well as inte- 
grate their theory and data. 

In other words, can there be set up one 
science of social man rather than having, 
as is the case today, many social sciences? 
The question is controversial. Some scien- 
tists say that integrating the social sciences 
into one science is tantamount to having 
these several blind people merely exchange 
positions and then compare conclusions 
drawn from their game of musical chairs. 

But the scientists writing this book 
believe that ‘‘such advice is a counsel of 
despair that, when not based on ulterior or 
extraneous motives, is derived from inade- 
quate knowledge of either man or science’. 
In the attempt to carry forward this unified 
science of social man, each of these writers 
discusses some problems of the relation of 
his special discipline to the whole. 

For example, Talcott Parsons discusses 
psychology and sociology. He says, ‘‘One 
might attempt a critical discussion of the 


major trends of sociological theorizing 
going on, and then attempt to relate the 
problem of the place of psychology to each. 
On the other hand, one might take a posi- 
tion which is, at least by contrast with 
psychology, clearly sociological, and dis- 
cuss the whole problem from that vantage 
point.’’ In short, he says he aims to con- 
sider: ‘‘some problems of the relation of 
psychology and sociology from the point of 
view of one kind of sociological theory’. 

This method, applied to the various 
other disciplines, is followed by such 
writers as Howard Becker, John Gillin, 
Theodore Newcomb and Brewster Smith. 
The reader learns what might be the major 
theoretical problems of a future integrative 
science of social man. 

The book is not difficult to understand 
and, with the growing appreciation in the 
personnel movement for a general theory, 
it should be a valuable resource. It is 
indexed and contains a list of readings on 
the subject. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings 
Michigan State College 


Money aNnD Motivation: An Analysis of 
Incentives in Industry. By William F. White. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955. 268 


pages. $4. 


Once in a great while a book comes 
out that develops an atmosphere in which 
the thoughtful reader can think. A book 
of this kind is ‘‘Money and Motivation’’. 
It is a collection of case studies used to 
demonstrate the impact of incentives on 
factory population. 

Here is a book that recognizes the 
social structure and personality, if you will, 
of an organization; here will be found the 
relationship of the worker to his own work 
group, inter-group relations, particularly 
the areas of cooperation and conflict 
affecting union-management understanding. 
There is a good discussion of the Scanlon 
Plan and its effect on production and 
morale; and, finally, a theory of economic 
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incentives and human relations which 
formulates Whyte’s ideas about the ad- 
ministration of economic incentives. Thus 
he points the way toward practical applica- 
tion of the social concept of the factory to 
develop a sound basis of worker motivation 
by both management and the union. 

The case-study method illustrates in 
this one volume many of the practical 
problems that management and labor must 


Personnel Research 


Tae AppiicaBiLity oF Projective TEcH- 
NIQUES TO PERSONNEL ApprAIsAL. By Daniel 
Brower, The Personnel Laboratory, New 
York. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 2, 


Summer, 1955, 235-243. 


This article does not report a specific 
research project, but is rather a discussion 
of some of the underlying factors which 
must be kept in mind when projective 
techniques are used to help management in 
solving its personnel problems. Tradi- 
tionally projective techniques were de- 
veloped in the clinical situation and their 
results were validated by psychiatric judg- 
ment. Instead of predicting amenability to 
psychotherapy, indication of shock treat- 
ment, or the like, in industry the psy- 
chologist is trying to evaluate the indi- 
vidual from a more positive and functional 
point of view. It is not a question of find- 
ing out what is wrong with an individual 
but of finding out how well he can do a job, 
perhaps in spite of what is wrong with 
him. 

Psychologists have long studied anx- 
iety and defense mechanisms, but perhaps 
what is needed is to discover some of the 
coping mechanisms. The coping mecha- 
nisms might show how a person can most 


solve in order to do their job. This book is 
not theoretical, but the seasoned reader 
can achieve a philosophy of operation that 
will hold him in good stead in his con- 
sideration of incentives for factory workers. 
The author is a professor at the New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 
Milton L. Rock 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 


Edited by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


effectively use his potentialities, including 
his defense mechanisms in certain fields of 
work. The view of human nature derived 
from the hospital, clinic, social agency and 
psychiatrist’s office may be too narrow. 
Perhaps a much broader view of the nor- 
mal and the pathological will emerge as 
more and more people are studied in per- 
sonnel appraisal, without any reference to 
psychological treatment. 

The author indicates that projective 
techniques do tell “‘something about the 
degree of handicap which the individual 
possesses, some of the thresholds of stress- 
tolerance which characterize his working 
behavior, indications of the degree of his 
flexibility, and the extent to which he is 
generally able to utilize his capacities.” 
Perhaps as more and more ‘“‘normal’’ people 
are studied with projective techniques in 
industrial situations there will be a re- 
surgence of optimism in evaluating human 
nature. 


Item Weicuts 1n Emptoyee Ratinc ScAzs. 
By C. E. Jurgensen, Minneapolis Gas 
Company. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
Vol. 39, No. 2, October, 1955, 305-307. 


Theoretically the weights assigned to 
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test scores, test items, or items in a rating 
scale are equal only if the standard devia- 
tions are equal. Statisticians have often 
pointed this out, but typically industry 
has paid no attention to this principle, par- 
ticularly in the field of merit rating. Em- 
ployee rating scales with steps such as 
‘excellent,’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ and ‘‘poor’’ 
are often given weights such as 4-3-2-1, so 
that ratings on different items can be com- 
bined. If the weightings were determined 
from the standard deviations of the ratings, 
perhaps they should be 6-4-2-1. 

This study reports an attempt to find 
out how much better the statistically de- 
termined weights are in an actual situation. 
Data from three rating forms were analyzed. 
The correlations between the statistically 
determined and the arbitrarily assigned 
weights were so high that they can be 
considered to be one and the same. The 
conclusion reached was that simplified 
arbitrarily assigned weights can be as use- 
ful and accurate as more elaborately de- 
termined weights using statistically ap- 
proved methods. 

The author is thoroughly convinced of 
the theoretical superiority of statistical 
methods for determining weights. He also 
cautions that this study does not indicate 
that statistical methods should be dis- 
counted in other situations. It may be that 
the difficulties and inaccuracies of employee 
ratings are so great that they are beyond 
help of statistical refinements in determin- 
ing weights. He feels, however, that the 
burden of proof should fall upon those who 
advocate statistically determined weights 
in situations of this type. 


Use or A WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK IN 
Hirinc Sgasonat Emproyess. By Marvin 
C. Dunnette, University of Minnesota, and 
James Maetzold, The Green Giant Com- 
pany. Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 39, 
No. 5, October, 1955, 308-310. 


This study extends the research which 
has been done on application blanks to 


production workers on seasonal jobs. Pre- 
vious studies have indicated that factors 
such as age, marital status, and education 
are closely related to success and length of 
service on different kinds of white collar 
jobs. 

The subjects studied were applicants 
for jobs in the Green Giant Company 
which operates plants for the canning of 
peas and corn in Minnesota. The work is 
seasonal and during the summer months the 
manpower needs rise rapidly. At each plant 
there was a core of ‘“‘seasonal regulars’’ 
which could be counted on to return and 
work regularly through the summer. Many 
others had to be hired each year and they 
presented a serious turnover problem. 

At the end of the summer of 1951 the 
employment manager at the home plant 
rated the employees as good, poor, and 
doubtful with respect to turnover. The 
‘seasonal regulars’’ were first eliminated 
from the study since they presented no 
problem. 269 good and 250 poor were selected 
and their application blanks were analyzed. 
The size of the difference between percent- 
ages for the good and poor groups dictated 
the weight or score to be applied to the 
response on the application blanks. Twelve 
of the 24 items analyzed showed differences 
large enough to be weighted. For example, 
the typically stable worker lived in the 
local town, had a telephone, was not a 
veteran, had more than ten years education, 
and had worked for the company before. 

At the end of the summer of 1952 the 
application blanks for 201 poor employees 
and 244 good employees were given scores 
using the weights which had been estab- 
lished the previous summer. This cross 
validation showed highly significant differ- 
ences between the groups. In 1953 the 
weighted application blank was used for 
hiring, but at times the demand for workers 
was so great that it was necessary to hire 
all applicants. At the end of the season a 
study showed that once more the weighted 
application was useful in discriminating 
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between the good and poor risks. This 
study of workers in many jobs suggests that 


the weighted application blank may have 
wider usefulness than has been recognized. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION ran an article in 
the October issue of Personnel Panorama 
called “‘Why Bother With Job Descrip- 
tions?’’ The author is R. A. Sutermeister, 
professor personnel management, Univer- 
sity of Washington, and industrial relations 
consultant, Seattle, Washington. He says 
that many small organizations feel that job 
descriptions are feasible only in large com- 
panies. In order to find out if job descrip- 
tions are worth the time and effort involved 
he suggests answering a series of questions. 
For instance, does every employee really 
know what he’s supposed to do? If not, 
how can we expect him to do a good job? 
Are employees dissatisfied because they 
don’t know what's expected of them? Are 
employees utilized efficiently? Are we failing 
to attract applicants because they don’t 
understand the nature of the work? In case 
of layoffs do we know which jobs may be 
abolished? By asking ourselves these and 
other questions, Mr. Sutermeister says, we 
should be able to decide whether a program 
of written job descriptions will pay in 
dollars and cents by increased efficiency in 
Operating our organization, and perhaps 
pay in human lives by reducing mistakes— 
mistakes which can occur when assignments 
of duties and responsibilities are misunder- 
stood. 





Tae Inpustriat Retations Assocta- 
TION OF Cuicaco has experimented with an 
early meeting. Cocktails are scheduled for 
4:30, the meeting at 5:00, dinner at 6:30. 


Wendell F. Wood talked to the selection 
and placement study group in October 
about merit rating. Mr. Wood is general 
supervisor, personnel, research and testing, 
at the International Harvester Company. 
He discussed such questions as, how much 
can be learned from employee merit rating 
to assist in improved selection? Do per- 
formance appraisals provide criteria for the 
selection program? Can the program be 
validated by the merit rating device? 
Should people be rated for a ‘‘job’’ or a 
““career’’ in a company? 

The education and training section 
heard W. L. Johnson, vice president, Bell 
and Howell, talk on “Grow Old and 
Live’. Forward-looking Bell and Howell 
not only trains employees to work, it also 
trains them to retire. After careful study of 
the problems and opportunities of retire- 
ment, Bell and Howell now offers a training 
course to help employees prepare for this 
important phase of their lives, said Johnson. 
The course has been developed and offered 
with the cooperation of the Industrial 
Relations Center of the University of 
Chicago. 

W. Willard Wirtz, attorney, spoke to 
the group interested in labor-management 
relations on the preparation and presenta- 
tion of arbitration cases. Mr. Wirtz dis- 
cussed the topic from the arbitrator's 
viewpoint. He pointed up how important 
it is to assemble and make available the 
complete facts and to prepare and present 
each arbitration case effectively. 
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Tue NortHEern CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association listened to Cloyd 
Steinmetz at the October meeting. Mr. 
Steinmetz is secretary of the national or- 
ganization of the American Society of 
Training Directors, and he outlined the 
history of the organization. He then spent 
half an hour on sales training and educa- 
tion, which is his special field at Reynolds 
Metals Company. “‘One of the primary 
problems of a doctor's patients and a train- 
ing director's clients is lack of ‘philosophy’. 
Deficiency in a life philosophy is the 
greatest deterrent to improvement and 
progress. The doctor and the director are 
both, of necessity, compelled to face this 
fact and act accordingly—remedy the situa- 
tion or lose the case,’’ Steinmetz said. Sales 
service vs. sales profit must be clearly enun- 
ciated and the effort to learn the necessity 
for the former accomplished. And, Stein- 
metz added, this is a training function of 
management that cannot be delegated. 
Reynolds training for sales promotion is 
looked upon as a learning process; it is not 
an exposure; it is a do-it-yourself program. 
It is an eleven-weeks program for the 
beginner in Reynolds’ sales department. At 
least one hour each day is a ‘‘sales meeting”’ 
in which a plan of progressive rotation in 
various Capacities is each man’s allotment 
or responsibility. Evaluation sheets are 
developed and an “‘Oscar’’ for the whole 
day’s endeavor is awarded, for the balance 
of each day consists of various on-the-job 
assignments. 





Bay ArgaA PERsONNEL WoMEN oF SAN 
Francisco, have elected new officers. They 
are: Ruth Harper, assistant personnel 
manager, California Packing Corporation, 
president; Genevieve McDonald, super- 
visor, employment and payroll department, 
Zellerbach Paper Company, vice president; 
Doris Dozier, employment manager, The 
White House, treasurer, and Maxine 
Bishop, director of personnel, Mount Zion 
Hospital, secretary. 


Taz New Yorx Personnget Manacz- 
MENT AssociATION has announced two new 
study groups. The groups are conducted 
with the cooperation of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions at Cornell. The first group will study 
current aspects of labor relations, under the 
leadership of Burton A. Zorn, member of 
the firm of Proskauer, Rose, Geotz and 
Mendelsohn. He was formerly executive 
director of the New York City Industrial 
Relations Board and first general counsel of 
the New York State Labor Relations Board. 
The group will explore: techniques of col- 
lective bargaining; pitfalls in union contract 
clauses; and implications of the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO. 

The second group will work on per- 
sonnel management as an aid to manage- 
ment planning and control. The leader is 
Louis J. DeRose, chairman of the depart- 
ment of management at the Fordham 
University School of Business. The objec- 
tives of the group will be to review methods 
and techniques of collecting, analyzing and 
interpreting personnel data, not only as this 
data is developed for today’s management, 
but also from the standpoint of develop- 
ments of the future. Consideration will be 
given to the various aspects of personnel 
planning and control, wage and salary con- 
trol and other techniques used in modern 
personnel management. The course is not 
intended to be a course in statistics but 
rather to examine present and new methods 
in the very important field of evaluating 
and validating the personnel function for 
management. 





Tue Women’s PersonNEL GRouP OF 
Puitapevpaia had an article by one of their 
members in the last issue of WPG News. 
Alvretta Jones wrote about the older em- 
ployee. She pointed out that there are two 
classes of older employees: those older in 
years, and those older in terms of service. 
The older in years, she feels, is usually a 
person on his toes and in tune with the 
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times. Such a group usually includes people 
who have not worked for a number of years. 
Being relaxed, they are more agreeable, 
more willing and anxious to make good. 
The second group, older in service, is more 
difficult to handle. They sometimes feel that 
because they have been with the company 
for a number of years, they know best. It 
is difficult when a change must be made or a 
new person advances over the old employee. 
If you take the older employee into your 
confidence, explain as much as you can 
what you are going to do and why, you 
will have a better acceptance of the situa- 
tion. Do all of this in advance or lead up to 
it over a period of time. Wherever possible, 
make the older employee feel that she can 
help you help the new person. With all the 
talk about prolonging our life span with 
wonder drugs, should we draw the line on 
age for employment? What is the point of 
living longer if we are well but have no job 
acceptability? It is a question that business 
can not avoid or postpone much longer. 





Tue Inpustriat Revations Associa- 
TION OF Detroit heard Charles A. Moran, 
supervisor of executive development and 
salaried employee training for Fisher Body 
of GM, at the November meeting. He 


answered such questions as: do you know 
how to prepare yourself for promotion? 
Do your supervisors know how? Do you 
have training problems in helping super- 
visors prepare themselves to move up? 
Officers of the association are Thomas C. 
Kent, Daisy Manufacturing Company, pres- 
ident; Clyde R. Anderson, Rinshed-Mason 
Company, vice president; Dorothy H. 
Hanson, Masset-Harris-Ferguson, Inc., sec- 
retary; and John J. Hummon, Chicago 
Rawhide Manufacturing Company, treas- 
urer. 





Tae Totepo PERsONNEL MANAGERS’ 
AssOcIATION was invited to attend ‘‘Parent 
Night’’ at Macomber Vocational High 
School. The visit gave the group a chance 
to see the various shops, laboratories and 
classes, and to get an overall view of 
Macomber’s program. There was also an 
Opportunity to meet the faculty. At the 
October meeting Paul L. Styles, executive 
vice president, Northwestern Ohio Indus- 
trial Council, spoke on grievance procedure 
at five o'clock. Dinner was at six-thirty, 
followed by a discussion at seven forty-five 
of the negotiation procedure, led by Donald 
Rosie, member central labor division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 


Attending the Conferences 





FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTH- 
west AREA CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
Retations, held in Houston in May, the 
following excerpts are of unusual interest: 
Charles B. Wade, Jr., personnel manager, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, spoke on 
moral responsibilities in personnel ad- 
ministration. He concluded that these 
principles are of value: to encourage the 
development of each individual to his max- 
imum ability; to recognize the dignity of 
each individual and his right to participate 
in the affairs of his job; to express in action 
a sincere concern for our employees; to make 


decisions on the basis of what is morally 
right rather than the number of employees 
involved. 

Dr. Spencer J. Hayden, director of 
training, Metal and Thermit Corporation 
of New York City, talked about coaching 
as a management technique. He said that 
philosophies and attitudes are more impor- 
tant than any little techniques used in 
training. You can learn techniques, but 
what we need today, he said, is a point of 
view. Personnel people definitely have to 
have a philosophy. ‘I seldom hear about 
such philosophies—instead, I hear people 
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talk about techniques. I feel that we need a 
powerful philosophy to take back with us 
and use, instead of what so many of us in 
personnel work do—trade counter-punches 
with organized labor!...My feeling is: 
we personnel people have really made 
progress. We've got people working to- 
gether effectively in groups; now, can we 
get individuals to work more effectively 
alone? Coaching and counseling aims at 
this.”’ . 

The Man in Managemeat was the sub- 
ject of an address by Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant for General Motors, 
Topeka, Kansas. He pointed out that one 
of the outstanding reasons for vocational 
failure is immorality. Another reason is 
disloyalty. We say in vocational education, 
it is the whole man that goes to work. 
You can't send the skills down to the job 
in a bucket. They must be delivered to the 
job, and they must be kept on the job. The 
balance of the individual's character and 
personality constitutes his vehicle for de- 
livering his ability and skills. If he has an 
unworthy vehicle for delivering the skills, 
then for all practical purposes he might as 
well not possess them. A man cannot simply 
decide that he will be a good business man, 
a good professional man, a good tradesman, 
a good salesman, a good foreman, or a good 
workman. He must decide that he will be a 
good man.” 





A Discussion OF THE Busingss OUTLOOK 
opened the 362nd meeting of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, held in Philadel- 
phia November 17. The price level, con- 
sumer spending and saving, the market for 
capital goods, and the level of business in- 
ventories were considered. Heinz Leudicke, 
editor, 1.ew York Journal of Commerce, 
spoke on ‘Prices: Is Inflation Dead?"’ ArnoJ. 
Johnson, vice president and director of 
research, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
spoke on consumer markets. ‘‘Capital 
Goods: Still Headed Up?’’ was the question 
answered by Adolph G. Agramson, econo- 


mist, SKF Industries. William F. Butler, 
consulting economist, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, tackled “‘Business Inventories: Big 
Enough?”’ 

The Auto, Can and Glass Company 
Plans and their Impact was the subject of a 
panel discussion. The financial outlook was 
described by Lester V. Chandler, professor 
of economics at Princeton; D. J. Anderson, 
financial economist, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia; J. Brooke Willis, associate 
professor of banking, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia; and Glenn G. Munn, 
consulting economist, Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son and Curtis. 

Fred Maytag II, president, Maytag 
Company, presided at the session on im- 
proving organizational relationships and 
performance. Speakers were: Rensis Likert, 
director, institute for social research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; John R. Hamann, 
assistant superintendent, Conners Creek 
Plant, Detroit Edison Company; Albert F. 
Siepert, executive officer, National In- 
stitute of Health; and Everett E. Roll, 
assistant secretary, Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. 

Herbert Brownell, Jr., attorney general 
of the United States, spoke at the luncheon. 





ToMORROW’ Ss CHALLENGE TO PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT was presented by Peter F. 
Drucker at San Diego's eighth annual per- 
sonnel management conference, held October 
21-22. Other speakers were Neil Lamb, 
long range planning administrator, Convair 
Division of General Dynamics; Thomas S. 
Morrison, chief engineer, Halax Corpora- 
tion; Jack Thorne, computers and controls 
division, Litton Industries; Abbott Kaplan, 
associate director, institute of industrial 
relations, University of California; Neal 
Hammond, manager, industrial relations, 
Ford Motor Company; Milton Jeanney, 
Fisher, Neblett, and Company; John Hart, 
director of employee relations, B. F. Good- 
rich Company; Gilbert Brighouse, professor 
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of psychology, Occidental College; and 
John P. Troxell, director, division of 


What’s New in 


industrial relations, Graduate School of 
Business, Stanford University. 


Publications 





Tue Emproyee Benegrit PLan Revizw 
is published monthly by Charles D. Spencer 
and Associates, Inc., 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4. Charles D. Spencer 
is the editor. The pocket-size magazine is 
composed primarily of short news items. It 
provides a convenient means of keeping up 
with current benefit plans and practices. 
The October issue, for instance, contains a 
comparison of old and proposed integration 
rules; a review of current practices in mater- 
nity coverage; and a description of alterna- 
tive or supplementary early retirement bene- 
fits. Another article explains that the 
elimination of the percentage formula in 
profit-sharing is creating interest. ‘‘Under 
the predetermined formula rule the general 
procedure is to provide that the company 
will share a definite percentage of its profits, 
such as 10% of net profits before taxes.’ 
Two main objections to the predetermined 
profit-sharing formula rule are: It is difficult 
for a smaller employer who does not have 
sufficient experience to determine how a 
fixed percentage might work out in relation 
to available cash. In a year in which profits 
are high and cash needs are modest, the 
employer can't contribute more to the fund 
than the formula allows even if the amount 
contributed is iess than the allowable 15% 
of participating payroll deduction. 





Tae Maturinc or Manacers is de- 
scribed by Michacl G. Blansfield in an 
article in the September Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Blansfield is supervisory train- 
ing officer at Norton Air Force Base. At the 
‘base a program has been worked out in 
four twenty-hour phases. It was decided to 
form ten groups of managers, ten to twelve 
men in each group, on a voluntary basis, 
with a schedule of one two-hour session 
each day for two weeks. The first twenty- 


hour phase was built around the theme of 
productive group discussion and concerned 
with conference techniques and methods. 
The second phase was devoted to the case 
study method. It has been well accepted, 
but the acceptance has been obviously 
tempered by the fact that here no firm tech- 
Miques were given by an ‘‘authority’’. 
However, as each group progressed in this 
phase their analytical ability seemed to 
increase. The third phase started with a 
series of discussions of the principles and 
methods of group role-playing. Following 
this, the group launched into the role- 
playing of problem situations. The majority 
reported definite gains in answering a 
written questionnaire. They were almost 
unanimous in reporting that they strongly 
believed that they were now more aware of 
personnel problems and felt better equipped 
to deal with them. Nearly half felt they 
understood themselves better. The fourth 
and last phase was titled Leadership Atti- 
tudes and Behavior. 

Each group member completing the 
entire series had a personal interview with 
the training officer in which he was en- 
couraged to discuss his problems and 
recount any difficulties. Based upon these 
interviews there appeared to be evidence of 
increased effectiveness in 30 to 40% of the 
trainees. 





MeEtHops oF SIMPLIFYING THE MaIN- 
TENANCE OF PERSONNEL Recorps are de- 
scribed in a helpful article in the October 
issue of Public Personnel Review. Clarence F. 
Willey, professor of psychology at Norwich 
University and Examiner for the State of 
Vermont, is the author. He says that eco- 
nomical performance of the obvious and 
unavoidable statistical responsibilities of a 
governmental personnel department should 
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be accomplished if employee records, accu- 
rately and without delay, yield data organ- 
ized by department, class of position, pay 
grade and step, and salary dollars. In order 
to meet this objective, record keeping in the 
state of Vermont was surveyed, and a new 
system worked out for improvements. The 
problem of how to make information on the 
distribution of salaries in the twenty pay 
grades and in the five steps in each grade 
more accessible for tabulation was solved 
very simply by moving this information to 
the visible vertical margin of the employee 
record card in the tub file. When the card 
was designed, this valuable visible edge had 
been reserved for information on marital 
and veteran status which was not needed 
for any personnel decision or other purpose 
subsequent to original appointment. It was 
finally recognized that this abandoned space 
could be put to good use. With the em- 
ployee record cards arranged in banks of 
twenty-four, pay scale and step could be 
read off rapidly by one clerk and recorded on 
a tally sheet by another. 

Classification records were made more 
efficient by using a system of rotating oc- 
tagonal cards. Willey found that a tub file 
with loose cards presenting a visible edge 
permits quick locating and convenient post- 
ing of pay and position changes. A series of 
numbers on the dividers in the tub file 
enables a clerk to total employees by depart- 
ments quickly and with little possibility of 
error. A table giving the number of author- 
ized classes and the number of authorized 
positions for each department supplements 
the counter cards to make possible rapid 
computation and checking of the total num- 
ber of filled positions and the total number 
of vacancies. The entire system provides an 
easily and economically maintained inven- 
tory of personnel. 





Tue DegvELOPMENT OF Non-Prorss- 
SIONAL TRAINERS is urged in an article by 
Leonard Nadler which appears in the Jour- 
nal of the American Society of Training Directors 


for September—October. Mr. Nadler is senior 
training technician, New York State De- 
partment of Civil Service. In many situa- 
tions, Mr. Nadler points out, training activ- 
ities are still being limited by the actual 
sessions the training staff can conduct. This 
doesn't have to be the case, he says, if train- 
ing directors will tap the unused human re- 
sources at their disposal. There are many 
men in the line organization who cannot 
develop a training outline or construct a 
visual aid. They probably have never heard 
of MRP, the Incident Process, or group dy- 
namics. However, they can be helped to use 
all these methods and more. Too often, Mr. 
Nadler maintains, we talk of training as a 
line responsibility and then promptly pro- 
ceed to conduct training from the staff 
agency. The conduct of training sessions, he 
says, can and should be returned to the line 
departments. 

Persons who are to do the training 
should be carefully selected. Thirst for new 
experiences and quick shifts in thinking are 
desirable characteristics. It is important 
that trainers be enthusiastic. You aren't 
going to make professionals of them, and 
they will experience frustrations, added 
work, and antagonisms. Enthusiasm must 
take the place of the tempering one gets 
from education. The trainers should have a 
one-week institute to learn methods and 
have practice sessions. Mr. Nadler suggests 
the use of a newsletter for trainers as a fol- 
low-up for the teaching program. He says 
that a single sheet, using two columns, 
would be adequate. The first column might 
contain informal suggestions, pooling of 
experiences, and general information. The 
second could contain a digest of a current 
piece of research. Experience has shown that 
non-professional trainers look forward to 
receiving this material. With a good pro- 
fessional staff, small though it is, in your 
central training facility, Mr. Nadler con- 
cludes, organizations can develop dynamic 
training programs by developing non-pro- 
fessional trainers. 
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INTERACTION AND SENTIMENT IN THE 
ForEMAN-WorKER RELATIONSHIP afe ex- 
amined by Arthur N. Turner in an article in 
Human Organization for the spring of 1955. 
Mr. Turner, who is with the labor and man- 
agement center at Yale, seems to ask: ‘‘Do 
foremen and workers like each other better 
or worse when they talk to each other a 
lot?’’ He concludes that ‘‘a foreman-worker 
relationship contains a higher degree of pos- 
itive sentiment when there is more frequent 
interaction, provided that such interaction 
is not confined solely to matters related to 
the job, but is perceived as including in- 
formal, friendly contacts in addition to 
those required in the course of the work. In 
addition, although the data in this study 
do not include initiation of interaction, the 
comments indicate that here, as elsewhere, 
the probability of increased interaction re- 
sulting in improved sentiment would be 
greater when neither foremen nor worker 
initiates interaction with much greater fre- 
quency than the other.’’ Foremen and 
workers get on together best when they're 
both friendly. If you want to “initiate an 
interaction’’ all you have to do is to say hi, 
preferably simultaneously. 





NegaRLY 2500 ARTICLES AND PuBLICA- 
Tions are listed in a Bibliography of Dispute 
Settlement by Third Parties, published re- 
cently by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. The bibliography, designed as a 
research tool for scholars in the field of 
labor relations, was prepared by Vernon 
H. Hensen and Harold G. Ross of the 
school. It is the first comprehensive com- 
pilation of references dealing with five 
principal means of labor dispute settle- 
ment. Special sections are devoted to labor 
disputes in both World Wars and the Korean 
War. There is also a section devoted to 
general references in the field and a de- 
tailed 24-page index. The types of settle- 
ments by which the authors have arranged 
the listings are mediation, voluntary arbi- 


tration, fact finding, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and seizure. References dealing only 
with collective bargaining without a third 
party are not included. Copies may be 
ordered from the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 





A CoNVENIENT QUESTION AND ANSWER 
List on Boycotts has been published by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and distributed by the Labor Rela- 
tions Committee of the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. Eight An- 
swers to Your Questions About Secondary Boy- 
cotts explains that a secondary boycott is 
a labor union tactic which a union uses to 
force unwilling employees to join the union 
or to change their union afhliation; also to 
win labor disputes without regard to in- 
jury to neutral third parties. An injunction 
against a secondary boycott is the most effec- 
tive form of relief available—but ways must 
be found to broaden its use and to make the 
injunction more prompt. In answer to the 
question, What can I do to help eliminate secon- 
dary boycotts? the leaflet suggests: you can 
give your Congressmen and Senators your 
views, as well as any specific information you 
may have on secondary boycotts or threats 
of boycotts. Also, advise the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of known 
examples. 





A New Pegrsonnet Manuva, The 
Inside Story, has been issued by the Mutual 
Benefit Health and Accident Association 
and United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Omaha, Nebraska. The pamphlet is 
described as a manual of policies, practices, 
and benefits, published for the personnel 
of the companion companies. Amusing 
drawings, printed in pale green, make a 
pleasing addition to the text. The material 
is well arranged, clearly indexed, and easy 
to understand. The foreword says, “‘You 
are a vital part of our organization. We 
value your suggestions. We recognize your 
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talents. We want you to realize your am- 
bitions. ... Service is our keynote. The 
quality of service we provide determines 
our success. ... We believe there is no 
finer business to work for. We offer true 
value for every dollar and our whole busi- 
ness is based on one vital necessity in every- 
one’s life—security. Security is what we 
sell.. Millions of families depend on us for it. 
We can truly say, “‘Security is our product.”’ 
Statements like these are short, convincing 
and to the point. One item seldom seen in 
this sort of manual is titled ‘‘Civic Duties’’. 


It states that ‘‘Mutual and United have 
always identified themselves with Omaha. 
You are encouraged to do so, too. If you 
are called to jury duty your full salary will 
continue while you serve. Health Service 
works closely with the Red Cross and Mut- 
ual and United personnel are noted for their 
large number of blood donations. If you 
wish to give, call Health Service. They will 
arrange an appointment for you during 
office hours. Employees who are poll work- 
ers are permitted time off to fulfill their 
duties during elections.”’ 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Lionet Corporation at Irving- 
ton, N. J., publishes Al/ Aboard. The back 
cover of the October issue carries a picture 
of a team of three big horses working in a 
field of wheat. A brief text beneath the pic- 
ture is titled, ‘‘Teamed for Better Things’’. 
It states, in part, ‘It is no more possible to 
say whether capital, labor or management 
has contributed more to what Labor Day 
stands for than it would be to determine 
which of the horses above was contributing 
most to the success of the harvest. Could 
you support a family if you had to work 
without tools that save your strength and 
multiply your skills? Could you earn a de- 
cent living if you didn’t have someone else's 
factory, presses, lathes, rolls, benches or 
other tools of production to work with?. . . 
Fortunately, in America millions of people 
have put up their savings to buy the tools of 
production, either through personal pur- 
chase or securities or through bank and in- 
surance savings. ... This fact has made it 
possible for management and employees to 
enjoy the great advances in both quality and 
quantity of products that have permitted 
vast improvements in meth-ds and working 
conditions.’’ James Limn ¢ editor of 
All Aboard. 





Te GENERAL PLant Protsection Com- 
pany in Los Angeles, has appropriately 


named its publication Sentry. The editor used 
one large sheet folded into eighths, but 
only the front and back covers are printed 
on the small fold. The inside of the news- 
sheet is printed lengthwise, making a long 
page. It’s an unusual arrangement, but a 
very practical one. The director of person- 
nel and education wrote an article for a 
recent issue, called ‘Are You Helping to 
Build Your Company?”’ At the end of the 
article he presented a test consisting of ten 
questions against which readers could check 
their reactions. Answers were published on 
the back cover, and ratings explained. The 
questions were: As a supervisor would you 
. . .1) stress a continued education program? 
2) concern yourself with small problems of 
your men? 3) take the road of least resist- 
ance and fire a man rather than investigate 
circumstances surrounding a violation? 4) 
concern yourself with the cost of turnover, 
education, investigation, and other em- 
ployee costs, and govern your actions ac- 
cordingly? 5) let your subordinates know 
that ‘‘I am the boss and you do as I say, or 
else’’? 6) feel that a man under you has the 
right to question a decision you made which 
affects him? 7) feel justified in sneaking up 
on a man on Post in an attempt to catch him 
goofing off? 8) believe that in order to pro- 
tect your job, it would be safer to discourage 
ambitious younger men? g) feel that senior- 
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ity automatically qualifies a man for pro- 
motion? 10) feel that seniority or rank en- 
titles you to discourage newcomers and 
gives you the right to speak adversely 
about the company? The director explains 
that if you had one or two wrong an- 
swers you can become a supervisor with 
proper training. If you had three or four 
wrong, supervision potential is question- 
able. If you had more than four wrong you 
lack the true philosophy of proper super- 
vision and leadership. No need to give the 
answers, because no PJ reader would get 
any wrong. Harry Thomas is the editor of 


Sentry. 





Ottver Iron Min1noc Division, UN1TED 
Sratgs StEEL CoRPORATION, uses a New ap- 
proach to the safety problem in Ore, Iron and 
Men. In ‘‘Safety—Old as the Hills’’ the 
magazine takes readers back through his- 
tory to show that accident prevention was a 
subject for discussion long before the 
formalized safety programs of today. A 
cartoon shows a knight in armor chasing a 
helmetless adversary who says, ‘‘Gadzooks! 
I should've worn my hard hat!’ The caption 
notes it has always paid to wear safety 
equipment. Other historical examples are 
used to point up current safety measures. 
‘‘Syrus, a very respected citizen of Rome in 
the day of Julius Caesar said, ‘Danger 
comes the sooner when it is despised’. (So, 
watch out for that moving conveyor belt, 
Mister, and never work on machinery in 
motion.)'’ Examples like these stick in your 
mind. More recent history is pictured in two 
posters used by the company. One published 
in 1915 shows a boy going off to work, 
saying good-bye, teacher. Father killed in an 
industrial accident. Lad a breadwinner. Do 
you want your boy robbed of his education? 
Another, used forty yezrs ago, warns of the 
danger of wearing celluloid collars. The 
editor comments, ‘‘We still get hot under 
the collar, but not the way they did then. 
Still with us, however, are the hazards of 
wearing unsafe clothing around moving 


machinery and soft-toed shoes in our pits, 
plants and shops."’ Bob Burke is the editor 
of Ore, Iron and Men. 





Tue CHAMPION PAPER AND Fisre Com- 
PANY does credit to its product by publish- 
ing an unusually handsome magazine, The 
Log. Stewart Jones, the editor, comes up 
with two good ideas for picturing employ- 
ees and creating the impression that the 
company makes possible the good life. The 
first is a picture story showing several em- 
ployees and their families in their unusually 
attractive homes. The piece is titled ‘‘Out- 
door Living in Texas’’. Patios and swim- 
ming pools and a gracious way of life make 
convincing evidence that if you work for 
Champion the best is yours. The idea is 
presented subtly but effectively. Another 
article on full-time capitalists helps in an 
unobtrusive way to bridge the gap between 
management and labor. Several employees 
are shown running various business enter- 
prises in their leisure time. The sub-head 
points out that these Champions know from 
experience the problems of running a busi- 
ness. One runs a nursery, another owns a 
bicycle shop, a third is a builder, a fourth a 
real estate dealer. Ask any owner of a small 
business why he puts all the time and effort 
and heartache into his venture, says the 
editor, and he'll give the same answer that 
the president of General Motors, or U. S. 
Steel, or Champion Paper will give—‘‘to 
earn money; to make a profit.’’ These seem 
to me good examples of industrial editing. 





Mgap JoHNsON AND Company, Evans- 
viLLE, INp1aNA, publishes the Mead News. 
This is a new publication; the first issue ap- 
peared in August. According to the mast- 
head, it is published for the employees so 
they may understand the company’s objec- 
tives, policies, and goals, and to create 
within the employee the realization of the 
importance of his job, his fellow employee, 
and the company’s place in society. The 
editor is Charles Oberst. The layout of the 
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book is unusually good. Two colors, red 
and grey, break the spaces and point up the 
heads. A series of profiles of employees is 
started in the first issue, and articles about 
departments and products will be used in 
the magazine. Something new isa series of 
short stories for children. The company 
tie-in is the name of the leading character: 
Mejo. Children of employees are invited to 
enter a contest, drawing pictures to show 
what Mejo looks like. 





Tue Dayton Power anv Licut Com- 
PANY fan a picture story in Forward Magazine 
called ‘‘Gas Budget Blues.’’ The story and 
accompanying script describes irate custom- 
ers complaining about their gas bills, and 
a pleasant employee making the explana- 
tions. (Wish someone could explain my 
gas bill!) This kind of picture story, of 
course, is a good supplement-ty training 
tool, and can be used to point up the regu- 
lar training programs, and to refresh em- 
ployees’ memories with highlights from 
the training they've already received. A 
longer article in the same issue gives a 
play-by-play account of machine customer 
accounting in getting out gas and electric 
bills. The bills are prepared by an electronic 
calculator, editorially called the ‘“‘brain’’. 
This office machine that calculates any 
number of figures automatically is pictured 
and described. The two pieces make a good 
combination and should help employees to 
work with greater understanding. Glee R. 
Hancock is the editor of the Forward Mag- 


azine. 





EmMPLOYEEs IN THE News get plenty of 
credit for outside activities in Colonial Ways, 
magazine of the Colonial Stores Incor- 
porated. Employees who have been honored 
by organizations in which they are active, 
or who have taken part in special civic 
work, get a nice write-up of their efforts in 
each issue. General store news of interest is 
handled in a series of lively, short articles: 
seven new stores scheduled for March grand 


openings; supermarkets rate second as vic- 
tims of bad check artists; CS fleets get safety 
awards; CS Employee credit unions report 
growth in 1954, are typical headlines. 
Major medical expense insurance is ex- 
plained in a good, clear, easy-to-understand 
article in the March issue. Listed in a 
separate box are twelve ways the CS group 
insurance plan provides protection. Specific 
examples with facts and figures are also 
given, to make the plan doubly clear. John 
Hall is the editor. 





About the Authors 
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Robert Hershey has been Personnel Director 
for the Maspeth Division of the Bulova Watch 
Company for the past four years. He has a B.S. 
and an M.S. from City College of New York; 
is now working on his doctorate in industrial 
psychology at New York University. Mr. 
Hershey is a member of the American Manage- 
ment and the American Psychological Associa- 
tions. 

Robert A. Sutermeister has fully as much busi- 
ness as teaching in his background. Graduating 
from Harvard in 1934, he worked for Ford, Sears, 
and a lumber company until going to the Univer- 
sity of Washington for a Master’s in 1942. Since 
then he has been Personnel Director for Pacific 
Huts, Seattle; Industrial Relations Officer at the 
Naval Supply Depot, Seattle; partner in a firm of 
counselors in industrial and public relations; 
and, from 1949, an industrial relations con- 
sultant as well as Professor of Personnel Manage- 
ment at the University of Washington. He 
authored several articles for this magazine in 


1942, 1943 and 1944. 





Positions Wanted 

(Continued from page 320) 
Psrsonnet Director on Assistant: 16 yeats experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Reply Box 
394- 





HELP WANTED 


Inpustr1aL PsycHotocists orn Tramninc Spscrauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividual qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 





Resgzarcu Psycnoxocists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 





PersonneL Manaczr: With several years of personnel ex- 
perience in the South, who wants to stay in the South. NEW 
PULP and PAPER MILL of a national organization, sched- 
uled to begin operations in the near future, needs man to set 
up and administer a complete industrial relations program— 
including recruitment, employment, records, wage and salary 
administration, etc. Minimum five years experience required, 
preferably in paper industry. Liberal benefit policies. A 
“Going Somewhere"’ organization. Salary open. Age range 
35-45- Reply immediately with details of qualifications to 
Box 379. 





Pgrsonnet Apvisors: (Foreign Employment) Mature Men, 
35-45 years of age, with a college degree plus minimum 7 
years of broad experience in industrial relations or industrial 
engineering. Experience must include work in a supervisory 
level in labor contract administration, employee relations, 
wage and salary administration and/or related industrial re- 
lations activities. For MAJOR OIL COMPANY with exten- 
sive Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please 
include telephone number. Reply Box 387. 





Iypusrriat Trarnine Spsciauists: With degree in Industrial 
Education plus minimum of 5 years’ work experience in in- 
dustrial training or related activities. To devise and develop 
specific training programs and courses, train instructors and 
audit and evaluate effectiveness of these programs. For Com- 
pany operations in Saudi-Arabia. Write giving full particulars 
regarding personal history and work experience. Please in- 
clude your telephone number. Reply Box 389. 





Wace & Sarary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment). M.S. in 
Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 8 years’ 
broad responsible work experience in industrial wage and 
salary administration. Substantial portion of experience must 
be in developmental work. To assist in developing wage and 
salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be capable of 
presenting and securing acceptance of recommendations. For 
MAJOR OIL COMPANY with extensive Middle East opera- 
tions. Write giving full particulars regarding personal history 
and work experience. Please include your telephone number. 
Reply Box 390. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Inpusrriat Enouvesr: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-flight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability co lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level in New York Metropolitan 
area. Age 33, veteran, married, 2 children. Present salary 
$7,000. Reply Box 310. 





Inpusrriat Retations AND Lasor Revations: Challenging 
position with opportunity for experience and advancement 
desired by married man, 26, soon tobe discharged from service. 
Strong academic qualifications plus absorbing interest in the 
field. Reply Box 334. 





ParsonneEL Manaozr or AssisTANT: 12 yeafs experience in 
Personnel Administration especially union contract negotia- 
tions and administration and formal wage and salary ad- 
ministration. Past 4 years personnel manager supervising well 
rounded personnel program. Age 42—married—up-to-date 
college credits in industrial relation subjects. Present salary 
$9500. Southeast or South preferred. Thorough knowledge 
and experience in atomic energy personnel regulations, prac- 
tices and policies. Security clearance. Reply Box 342. 





I Want To Work 1n INvustry. Have had 6 years’ experience 
in student personnel work involving testing, counseling, ad- 
ministration and some research. Should like to be considered 
for position as personnel assistant or for training program in 
management consulting or industrial relations. AB & MPS. 
Age 29. Will relocate. Currently employed. Reply Box 380. 





PgrsoNNEL or INpusrriAL Revations: Personnel Manager 4 
years in union organized N.Y.C. Company employing 1100. 
College graduate plus special studies. Age 29. Will relocate. 
Reply Box 388. 





Pgrsonnet Manacer: | offer you 18 years of productive cost- 
conscious experience in all fields of personnel, labor relations, 
salary administration, program development, job evaluation, 
training, placement, recruitment, counseling, grievances, 
communications, safety and suggestions. College graduate 
with added professional training. Currently successfully em- 
ployed. I’m reaching out for more responsibility and advance- 
ment. $10,000 annual salary desired. For complete resume 
write Box 392. 





Inpusrriat Revations Assistant: Experienced in selection, 
testing, counseling, training, job analysis, supervision of 
personnel. Completing MBA, have MS in psychology. Vet. 
officer. Experience in sales. Seek departmental or consulting 
setting with opportunity to learn labor relations. Practical, 
mature, 27, married. Presently employed. Locate East or Far 
West. Reply Box 393. 
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